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Foreword 


TuIs study is the first of a series of three publications on the sub- 
ject of religious and moral education in different types of schools. It 
deals with the historical background of present-day instruction in the 
field, up to and including the Post-Reformation period. 

The second publication will deal with the moral and religious in- 
struction being given in the various countries of the world exclusive 
of the United States. 

The third of the series will be a study of the problem of religious 
and moral instruction in the public schools of the United States, and 
will seek to suggest a program by which this problem may be more 
adequately met. 

The need for a series of this nature has long been felt. Separate 
accounts have been written of the religious and of the educational sys- 
tems of many countries. A few books have been written on the religious 
education in some of the different countries. But up to the present there 
has been no inclusive historical account of the methods, content, and 
results of religious instruction from ancient times to the present day. 
It is with the purpose of helping to fill this gap that the present study 
is being made. 

A somewhat fuller account has been given of the Jewish religious 
education than has been given in connection with any other people, 
partly because of the fact that our present-day teaching in morals and 
religion in the United States is based very largely on the literature and 
the ideals of the Jewish people, and partly because their literature 
furnishes a larger amount of source material. 

In general the authors have followed the plan of summarizing 
material drawn from many sources rather than that of using direct 
quotations. Acknowledgments are due to the following publishers for 
the courtesy of permission to quote from their books: Bardeen Company, 
New York; Houghton Mifflin Company, New York; G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, New York; M. J. Rosenberg, Long Branch, New Jersey; Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York. 

In the study of this subject the writers have been limited almost 
exclusively to the resources of the Indiana University library. The 
thanks of the authors are due to the library staff for hearty codperation 
in the preparation of this report. 


Special acknowledgment is due Miss Kathleen Dugdale and her 
assistant, Miss Mary Carroll, of the Bureau of Codperative Research, 
for many helpful suggestions and for the careful editing of all material. 


HENRY LESTER SMITH. 
ROBERT STEWART MCELHINNEY. 
GEORGE RENWICK STEELE. 
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CONCLUSION 


CHAPTER I. RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
AMONG THE JEWS 


Introductory Statement 


ANY account of the development and extent of religious education 
among the ancient peoples which seeks to show the influence of that 
education upon present-day instruction in religion in the United States 
must give the most important place to the Hebrews. 

This is true not only because we have come more directly under 
Jewish influence, but because of the intrinsic moral value of the re- 
ligion of the Jews and the higher spiritual concepts they had both of 
God and of man. 

It is not difficult to show that the Hebrew religion, in its ex- 
pressions, attitudes, and concepts, has become a part of our very life. 
Our ideas of God and law and duty and of the importance of trans- 
mitting these ideas to succeeding generations are largely Jewish. 

The actual content of the present-day Christian religion is largely 
drawn from, is a development of, and is in accord with the Hebrew 
Scriptures. What we have to offer the children of today in religion 
is almost wholly what the Jews, of course including Jesus, produced and 
conserved for our generation. 

We are not offering to American children today the religious views 
or practices of Egyptians who for four hundred years were lords of 
the Israelites, nor the beliefs of the Assyrians and Medes and Persians 
who held the Jews in captivity, nor those of the Greeks and Romans 
who conquered and oppressed the Jews in their later history. The 
religious and moral instruction which we offer youth today, at least 
that portion of it which has to do with the God and man relationship, 
is in large proportion Jewish in origin, content, and interpretation. As 
Miss Sterling’ points out, the world has taken over almost totally the 
Jew’s Scriptures, the teachings of his prophets, and his services in a 
hundred fields. She shows, quoting Bishop Lawrence, that “the whole 
Christian Church is under obligation to the faith, history, and traditions 
of the Hebrews. I cannot forget that every time we offer prayers and 
praises in our Christian churches, we are expressing our faith in the 
language of the ancient and chosen people. ... The Psalter lessons, 
prayers, and hymns are either the very words of Jewish law-givers, 
singers, or prophets—or else saturated with their thought or character.” 

Dr. W. L. Bryan, President of Indiana University, in an address 
before the Conference on Character Building at Indianapolis in 1927, 
said, “The bare fact that the Hebrew race has survived under the most 
difficult conditions, producing generation after generation of healthy 
men and women; producing, century after century, great men, makers 
of civilization, is complete proof of the fundamental morality of that 
race, and makes them authoritative counselors as to the moral education 
of children.” 


4Sterling, Ada. p. 311. (Complete information concerning books referred to in 
footnotes may be found in the bibliography.) 
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In our study of the religious education of the ancient Hebrews we 
are limited almost entirely to the Old Testament Scriptures. In these 
the account of the instruction given the Israelitish youth and the 
methods used in imparting religious knowledge and tradition, while 
scattered widely thru the book, are nevertheless sufficient to give a 
fairly full description of the work. 


The Five Epochs of Religious Education in the History of Israel 


The history of the Hebrew people breaks up naturally into five main 
divisions, not counting the time when the patriarchs were in the land 
of Canaan before their going down into Egypt. 

The first period is the three or four centuries spent in Egypt, a 
small part of which time the Hebrews were guests in the land, but 
the major portion of which was spent in slavery. How much religious 
training was given the Hebrew youth during these dark days of bondage 
can only be conjectured. Perhaps the chief teaching would be the 
promises made to Abraham and confirmed to Isaac and Jacob. By 
these promises the faces of the children would be set toward the future 
when the God of Abraham would deliver his people. 

The second period is from the time of the Exodus from Egypt to 
the time of the prophet Samuel. This is the greatest epoch of Israel’s 
history so far as furnishing the basis of religious training is concerned. 
In this period Israel received her great Book of the Law—with its 
Ten Commandments, its statutes and ordinances, and its wonderful 
framework of sacrifices and symbols. It was during this period that the 
family and other groups were given their great material which they 
were to teach. Ideals were set, methods of teaching were given, and 
emphasis was laid on consistent constant instruction. 

The period from the time of Samuel to the end of the captivity in 
Babylon, about 540 B.C., includes the prophets who made valuable con- 
tributions to the content of religious education. By the time of the 
prophets many evils had crept into Israel’s life. There was a serious 
falling away from the worship of the true God. Vice and iniquities of 
all sorts flourished unchecked. The Law had become almost a dead 
letter and the ceremonies a meaningless formality. The prophets warned 
and rebuked and thundered and pleaded. They pronounced woes and 
prophesied dire punishments upon an ungrateful and rebellious people. 
But their calls to repentance were largely unheard and their warnings 
of captivities to come were practically unheeded. 

It was during this period that an attempt was made, with some 
success, to organize “schools of prophets,” that there might be a sufficient 
number of trained men to teach Israel the ways of the Lord. 

The messages of these great seers of old form one of the finest 
bodies of literature to be found in any language, and have been used 
as a part of the content of all Christian and Jewish religious instruction 
since their day. 

The period from the end of the Exile, about 540 B.C., to the time 
of Christ might be termed the “period of the synagogue.” 

During this period Israel struggled to hold a place among the 
nations after her return from captivity. She experienced alternate 
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periods of success and defeat. For a time she was under Greek domina- 
tion. Then, again, she was free under the leadership of the Maccabees. ~ 
But the Romans finally put her under subjection from which, as a 
nation, she never recovered. 

The scribes as teachers and the synagogues as centers gave this 
period importance in the history of religious instruction. From these 
synagogue schools there was developed a system of public schools which 
were the forerunners of those of the present day. 

The last of the five periods is that from Christ’s time to the fall 
of Jerusalem in 70 A.D., or even somewhat later. The schools of the 
rabbis and the elementary public schools are to be noted in this period. 
As Christianity grew in favor and extent in the Roman Empire, Jewish 
schools and synagogues gradually decreased in number and influence. 


The Schools in Jewish Religious Education 


The home.—There can be no question that in God’s plan for the 
religious education of His chosen people, the home stood at the very 
center. In fact, the plan, as gathered from the Pentateuch, included 
very little outside the home. In Israel’s later history other places of 
instruction were made use of, but they were not mentioned in any of 
God’s directions. The synagogues, the Temple, and the scribes’ schools, 
were not in the recorded plans. It would seem that the home was 
to be the one place—outside of some open-air assemblies—where re- 
ligious instruction was to be given. Naturally every altar with its 
attendant sacrifices, the tabernacle with its richness of symbols, the 
High Priest with his typical vestments, all were factors in giving re- 
ligious education. But as for definite direct teaching, we have no 
indication that it was to be given anywhere except in the home. 

The Hebrew home has always been known as a home where affec- 
tion is prominent, but where authority is claimed and respected. The 
Jewish father is in a sense a priest, a judge, and an authority over 
all within the home. The Hebrew patriarch’s tent was his home, his 
school, and his church. 

All the passages quoted in connection with the parents as teachers, 
and many other texts also, may be cited to show the home as the 
school. “And thou shalt teach them [the laws] diligently unto thy 
children, and shalt talk of them when thou sittest in thy house, and 
when thou walkest by the way, and when thou liest down, and when 
thou risest up; ... and thou shalt write them upon the door-posts of 
thy house, and upon thy gates.’”” 

It was in the home that the children learned, beginning in their 
infancy, a great portion of the Hebrew traditions and the rites con- 
nected with religion. The child’s religious teaching began when first he 
noticed the “mezuzah” on the door. This was a small cylinder, kept 
highly polished and shining, in which were enclosed some passages from 
Deuteronomy. The child would note, with curiosity and interest, the 
older members of the family stopping, as they were leaving the house, 
to touch this shining box, and then reverently kissing the hand. The 


2 Deuteronomy 6:7, 9. (Unless otherwise noted, Bible references are to the American 
Revision. For the sake of clearness, semi-quotation marks are sometimes inserted.) 
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phylacteries also would be constantly attracting his attention, as would 
-the threads of bright color on his father’s “simlah.” 

The home was the great center for the telling of stories concern- 
ing Irsael’s history. Tales of adventure, stories of the miracles, and 
thrilling accounts of Israel’s experience at the time of the Exodus and 
also during the period of the Judges would make memorable the hours 
spent in the home. 

It was in the home, as well as in the synagogue, that the girls 
received instruction along with the boys. It was here that the children 
learned to consider prayer as a part of daily life. Thanksgiving before 
and after meals was the custom in all Jewish homes. Usually there 
were family prayers three times a day. 

These daily practices, combined with the atmosphere of affection and 
with the spirit of obedience to parents, made the Jewish home a model 
school in religious education for all ages. 

The houses of the “schools of prophets.”—Not much evidence can 
be adduced to show that the so-called “schools of prophets” were schools 
in the generally accepted sense. What knowledge we have of them is 
gained solely from the Old Testament record. 

In the time of the kings when Elisha, the prophet, was prominent 
in Israel, we read of the sons of the prophets at Bethel coming out to 
tell Elisha that his leader, Elijah, would be taken from him that day.’ 
Also at Jericho, a group met him with the same message.‘ A third 
group was at Gilgal. The expression used seems to indicate that Elisha 
was the teacher in this group, for the account reads, “And the sons of 
the prophets were sitting before him. And he said unto his servant, 
‘Set on the great pot and boil pottage for the sons of the prophets.’’”” 

This statement indicates also that the school had a common mess- 
hall. At a later time there is evidence that these schools had their own 
building and that Elisha was with them as their leader or teacher. 
They spoke of themselves, when addressing Elisha, as “thy servants.” 
“And the sons of the prophets said unto Elisha, ‘Behold now, the place 
where we dwell before thee is too strait for us. Let us go we pray 
thee, unto the Jordan, and take thence every man a beam, and let us 
make us a place there, where we may dwell.’ And he answered, ‘Go 
ye.’ And one said, ‘Be pleased, I pray thee, to go with thy servants.’ 
And he answered, ‘I will go.’ So he went with them. And when they 
came to Jordan they cut down wood.” 

What the curriculum was in these schools—or whether there was 
any—is altogether unknown. The name itself, however, implies that 
the school was one for the religious education of the young men of that 
period. The fact that three different groups of these schools are men- 
tioned indicates that they were scattered over the country. The total 
number of young prophets must have been large, for several groups of 
fifty are mentioned.’ Their character is attested by the fact that the 

SII Kings 2:3. 
*II Kings 2:5. 
SII Kings 4:38. 
*II Kings 6:1-4. 
TI Kings 18:13. 
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wicked king, Ahab, sought to slay them. Their work was indicated and 
their courage proved by the daring of one of their number who met 
Ahab and prophesied against him.* 

The Temple.—A notable center of indirect religious training for all 
Israel was the famous Temple of Jerusalem. A sort of halo surrounded 
this material temple; and thruout the centuries since its destruction its 
memory has been hallowed by all Jewish descendants. 

Provision was made in the instructions given by Moses for a cen- 
tral city to be chosen when, in later years, Israel should have con- 
quered her enemies and have settled in the land of Canaan. “But unto 
the place which Jehovah your God shall choose out of all your tribes, 
to put his name there, even unto his habitation shall ye seek, and 
thither shalt thou come; and thither shall ye bring your burnt-offerings 
and your sacrifices; and your tithes.’” Again they were told “then it 
shall come to pass that to the place which Jehovah your God shall 
choose, to cause his name to dwell there, thither shall ye bring all that 
I command you.”” 

Definite instructions were given that all males should assemble three 
times a year at the central city for three different festivals. Each of 
these had for its objective the developing of the religious attitude of 
the Israelites. It promoted a reverence and love for Jehovah and kept 
fresh in memory what their God had done for them. 

Up until the time of David no serious effort had been made to 
carry out these instructions; nor had there been any plan to build the 
Lord a house to dwell in; nor had the Lord requested such a house. 
But David had it in his heart to build a house for the Lord. He col- 
lected great quantities of material for it, tho by God’s command he 
left the actual construction of the Temple to his son, Solomon. It was 
indeed a beautiful and costly structure. To the Jews it was a glorious 
“House of Jehovah.’ 

For several centuries the Temple was Israel’s great national reli- 
gious schoolhouse. It had its altar, its holy place; it had its “Holy of 
Holies” separated from the gaze of all but the High Priest by the 
heavy veil. To this schoolhouse of religion came Israel’s multitudes to 
bring their offerings of many kinds and to see the sacrifices offered 
which pictured for them the great truths of Jehovah’s plan for the 
salvation of men. 

We have no record that any definite, direct instruction was given 
at the Temple. There were no classes for priests or. prophets, no lec- 
tures or courses in law, so far as we know. There is some evidence 
that, in later centuries, in the second temple, the porches of the build- 
ing were used by the scribes for school purposes.” But even in Jere- 
miah’s time, we may infer, it was permitted to teach the people from 
the Temple courts.” 

5I Kings 20:35-43. 

® Deuteronomy 12:5, 6. 
10 Deuteronomy 12:11. 

117I Chronicles 22 :2-10. 


® Fairweather. p. 88. 
13 Jeremiah 36 :4-6. 
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The Temple services no doubt furnished a pattern for the syna- 
gogue services; and at the same hour at which the Temple services were 
going on, the synagogue services were held and the pious Jews turned 
their faces toward Jerusalem in prayer. The psalms and prayers and 
Scripture readings in the synagogues were similar to those in the 
Temple.” 

The Temple, then, with its multiplication of ritual and sacrifices, 
was the great picture-school for the whole Jewish nation. 


The synagogue.—The one school that stood out preéminently in 
the religious education of the Jews was the synagogue. Probably no 
other institution, except the modern public school, has ever so greatly 
influenced the life of a nation. No school system ever came so near the 
goal of universal education as did the synagogue, for its instruction was 
for young and old and for both sexes. It is unusual to find in ancient 
times any system of education, either secular or religious, which was for 
all the people. But, so widely scattered were the synagogues over all 
Jewry, and so faithful and constant was the attendance of the fam- 
ilies, that the whole Jewish people were educated in the law. Josephus 
said that “while the Roman Procurators could not go to their provinces 
unaccompanied by legal experts, in the Jewish household every servant 
maid knew, from the religious service, what Moses had ordained in every 
single instance.” 

The origin of the synagogue is somewhat uncertain. It is men- 
tioned at least once in the Old Testament,” but by the opening of the 
New Testament era it was so universal in Israel that its origin had 
been forgotten. 

There are many who feel that the synagogue originated at the 
time of the Exile. Laurie” believes that there was a gradual growth 
in the number of synagogues from the time of Ezra. Rosenberg” is 
doubtful about the time of its origin, saying that, if the synagogue arose 
during the Exile, it is probable that the elementary school started about 
the same period, and, again, that it probably arose during the captiv- 
ity in Babylon.” Kretzmann” dates its origin back to the time of the 
first kings, believing that the “houses of assembly” were synagogues 
which the enemies of the Lord had destroyed by fire. 

Whatever may have been the date of their origin, it is common 
knowledge that, from the time shortly after the return from captivity, 
the synagogues grew in number rapidly and spread over all Palestine. 

Kretzmann” is also authority for the statement that, during the 
Roman period in Israel, a synagogue could be found in every sizable 
town in Palestine, and, in fact, in most cities outside Jewry where there 
lived a sufficient number of Jews. 
awit. p. 106. 

‘ Fairweather. p. 92 (Quotes Josephus). 
16 Psalms 74:8. 
™ Laurie. p. 86. 
% Rosenberg. p. 93. 
9 Ibid., pp. 91-2. 
* Kretzmann. p. 68. 
* Ibid., pp. 67-8. 
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It seems probable that the synagogue arose as an answer to the 
need for a place of assembly and instruction. In the land of captivity 
there was no Temple, and the synagogue was a good substitute. When 
the Jews were back in Judea again, tho the Temple was rebuilt, the 
people no doubt called for these common and convenient meeting places 
which had proved their worth. The Temple was built especially for 
great gatherings and national feasts and sacrifices. For most of the 
people it was too far distant and by most of them was thought of as 
too sacred for common meetings. Perhaps, too, it was thought of as 
belonging to the priests and elders. 

The synagogues were more democratic, and were a sort of public 
school where all could go every Sabbath and sometimes on week-days, 
hear the law read and explained, and take part in prayer and praise 
under the leadership of laymen. 

Rosenberg” states that “the synagogues provided training in wor- 
ship and oral instruction in the Scriptures for every man, woman, and 
child in the community.” 

The synagogue as a religious training school was an immeasurable 
force in the dissemination of knowledge. It helped develop a religious 
consciousness and most certainly was a unifying element in the Jewish 
nation. Since its services were held twice on the Sabbaths, and on 
all feast days and fast days, and on weekly market days—Mondays and 
Thursdays—it offered a continuous opportunity for communion, prayer, 
and the study and learning of the Scriptures. 

A customary Sabbath morning service was somewhat as follows: . 
First was the reciting of the Shema which was made up of three short 
quotations from the Pentateuch and was in the nature of a creed rather 
than a formal prayer. It was both preceded and concluded by a benedic- 
tion. Then the reader, who always stood before the people, called them 
to prayer with the regular formula, “Let us bless Jehovah.” As was the 
custom, all the people stood with their faces toward Jerusalem while the 
prayer was read. The prayer itself was taken from one of the old 
familiar liturgies. After the prayer came lessons from the Law and the 
Prophets, translated into the Aramaic. Then came an expository sermon 
by a prominent scribe or by some other learned worshiper. Finally the 
benediction was given by a priest or invoked by a pious scribe or layman.” 

The elementary school.—As an outgrowth of the synagogue schools, 
or in some cases in connection with them, there grew up, in the cen- 
turies immediately preceding the Christian Era, a type of school known 
as elementary. In the beginning these schools were free and voluntary, 
but in 64 A.D. attendance was made compulsory. These were schools 
for all boys and were financed by the public. It was Simon Ben Shetah 
who ordered schools to be established in practically every large city. 
Later, in the reign of Agrippa II, 44-70 A.D., all cities of Palestine were 
required to furnish schooling for all boys over five years of age.” 


22 Rosenberg. p. 92. 
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These schools were to furnish some secular training such as a 
knowledge of reading and writing and arithmetic, and in some cases a 
knowledge of some trade, but the chief purpose was to give training in 
the law. For a complete religious education, there was required far 
more than a knowledge of the law itself; a knowledge of the oral law— 
the traditions and the interpretation of the law—was also required. A 
schedule of ages and the proper subjects was worked out: from five to 
ten years, the Scriptures; from ten to thirteen, the Mishna; from thir- 
teen to fifteen, the Commandments; from fifteen to twenty, the Gemara; 
and at twenty, the study of the law should be pursued. 

The scribes’ school.—Apart from the elementary and synagogue 
schools, there was developed a type of school called the scribes’ school. 
From 300 B.C. to the first century A.D. these schools increased in 
prominence. The scribes were a lay order and men of any occupation 
might be members. They were the learned and legal class, and ex- 
pounders of the law. Their schools became places of disputation where 
matters of law were discussed and settled. The eminent men among 
them gathered a group of young men around them who were desirous 
of becoming trained in the law, and of becoming capable scribes. The 
heads of these schools came to be known as “Rabbins,” or Masters, 
about the time of Christ.” 

The schools for girls—There is little to be said in regard to any 
public or universal plan of giving Jewish girls religious instruction 
separately from that given the boys. In the earlier periods of Jewish 
history there was little difference, up to the age of twelve, between 
the instruction given boys and that given girls. Both had the advan- 
tage of home instruction and home rites and ceremonies. Both had 
the opportunity to learn from symbols. Both were permitted to attend 
in later centuries the synagogue services, altho no girl was permitted 
to take any part. 

Naturally, in the home the girls received the training necessary to 
develop them into good homemakers, virtuous and God-fearing. Rosen- 
berg” showed that their training included domestic duties, music, danc- 
ing, religion, manners, and morals. 

The schools of later periods, such as the elementary and higher 
schools in the second and first centuries B.C., were open to boys only. 
Girls may have had, in rare cases, private lessons in the homes. Outside 
the home, the temple, the synagogue, and public festivals were the chief 
institutions which affected the lives of the girls. Altho not permitted to 
lead in any services of the synagogue, they were zealous attendants and, 
as many incidents show, they were familiar with the Scriptures.” 


The Teachers in Jewish Religious Education 


The parents.—The task of teaching the Hebrew children was given 
over chiefly to the parents. There were no schools in early Jewish 
history so far as we have record. The “schools of prophets,” to be 

Rosenberg. pp. 96-8. 
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referred to later, were not public schools in the ordinary sense, but were 
rather brotherhoods. At any rate they were not for children. 

Practically all the instruction in regard to religious training given 
by Moses or other leaders of Israel was given to the parents; and, when 
we consider the high regard and tender love of Hebrew parents toward 
their children, as expressed in Psalm 127, “Lo, children are a heritage 
of Jehovah; And the fruit of the womb is his reward,” who better 
fitted or more interested in their children’s welfare could be found? 
On the other hand, the attitude of Hebrew children toward parents 
and elders and their ready acceptance of the authority of parents and 
elders even in mature life speak well for Jewish methods of training. 
The sanction of the Decalogue itself in the fifth commandment, “Honor 
thy father and thy mother,” left no doubt in the minds of the youth 
that parents had been delegated authority over them. 

Of Abraham, who founded the Israelitish race, it was said, “For I 
have known him, to the end that he may command his children and his 
household after him, that they may keep the way of Jehovah, to do 
righteousness and justice.”” In Deuteronomy 6:6-7, the people were 
told that “these words, which I command thee this day, shall be upon 
thy heart and thou shalt teach them diligently unto thy children.” 

Again they are instructed, “Therefore shall ye lay up these my 
words in your heart and in your soul; ... and ye shall teach them 
[to] your children, talking of them when thou sittest in thy house, and 
when thou walkest by the way, when thou liest down and when thou 
risest up.”” 

Many additional texts might be cited to show how emphatic was 
the obligation laid upon parents to instruct their children in the laws 
of the Lord. 

Besides the parents, there is some indication that there were occa- 
sionally other instructors in the home. Perhaps these were private 
tutors. They may have been priests or prophets but are not so desig- 
nated. They appear to have been “wise men” or “teachers.” They 
are mentioned in the Psalms and Proverbs. “I have more understand- 
ing than all my teachers.’”™ “Neither have I obeyed the voice of my 
teachers.”” “But thine eyes shall see thy teachers.’™ 

In Deuteronomy 6:20-5 we have one of the finest accounts of the 
teaching of the children by the parents—using the question-and-answer 
method. “When thy son asketh thee in time to come, saying, ‘What 
mean the testimonies, and the statutes, and the ordinances, which 
Jehovah our God hath commanded you?’ then thou shalt say unto thy 
son, ‘We were Pharaoh’s bondmen in Egypt; and Jehovah brought us out 
of Egypt with a mighty hand; and Jehovah showed signs and wonders, 
great and sore, upon Egypt, upon Pharaoh, and upon all his house, before 
our eyes; and he brought us out from thence, that he might bring us in, 
to give us the land which he sware unto our fathers. And Jehovah 
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commanded us to do all these statutes, to fear Jehovah our God, for our 
good always, that he might preserve us alive, as at this day. And it 
shall be righteousness unto us, if we observe to do all this commandment 
before Jehovah our God, as he hath commanded us.” 

The priests.—Altho chief place was given the parents in the religious 
education of Jewish children, having the authority of the Lord to in- 
terpret and give instruction in the law, the priest, nevertheless, fulfilled 
this mission to some extent. Haggai, the prophet, was told to consult 
the priest. It is true that the prophets in later times came to be the 
revealors of God’s will, but in the earlier days, especially, the priest was 
given revelations. Sometimes this revelation came by “Urim and 
Thummim,” sometimes by means of the Ephod. Whatever the method or 
means, the priest was acknowledged to be the propounder of the will of 
God. In Deuteronomy 17:8-9 we are shown that when strife over 
points of law came up, the priest was to be consulted. 

When the Assyrians wanted a man to teach the people the way 
of the Lord, they sent for a priest who came and taught them how they 
should fear the Lord.” 

The prophet Haggai was instructed to ask the priest concerning the 
law as to touching things unclean.” 

When the time should come that the people would demand a king 
over them, this king should “write him a copy of this law in a book, 
out of that which is before the priests, the Levites.”" In Malachi we are 
told that “the priest’s lips should keep knowledge, and they should seek 
the law at his mouth; for he is the messenger of Jehovah of hosts.’ 

_ The priests’ chief contribution to the work of religious education 
among the Hebrews was in teaching the youth, by the demonstration 
method, the ceremonies and sacrifices which pointed forward to their 
Great Teacher. Every offering, every sacrifice, every part of the ritual 
was symbolic of religious truth. The slaying of the animals, the sprin- 
kling of the blood, the offering of incense, the laying of hands upon the 
head of the scape-goat, all these and many more would be explained by 
the priest. He it was who taught, by the picture method, the holiness 
of God, His hatred of sin, and the way of salvation thru atonement. 

In the later history of the Children of Israel the priests as teachers 
were very largely displaced by the prophets and the scribes. 

The prophets.—The prophets began to make themselves known with 
the rise of the monarchy in Israel. Samuel, who was also a judge, was 
the first prophet of note after Moses and preceded the first king of 
Israel by only a few years. These religious leaders made wonderful 
contributions to Israel’s training, both in content and methods. 

The prophets were not merely foretellers or fortune-tellers. They 
spoke for God, as the word itself indicates. While they did not advocate 
doing away with the old rites and ceremonies, they saw the folly of 
trying to please Jehovah with mere forms. They saw that the Israelites 
had gone far in their course away from a standard of right conduct. 

“TI Kings 17:27-8. 
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But, as Marti*® shows, we must thank the prophets for giving a place 
to the ethical element alongside the rites and ceremonies in this legal 
religion. 

The youths in Israel who were so fortunate as to live in the times 
of the prophets, and those of the generations following, received a 
rich blessing and heritage from these great prophet-teachers. The 
prophets’ utterances vibrated with a burning zeal. Their denunciations 
cut to the quick. It was they who pointed out a sharp line of cleavage 
between the formalities of the ritual ceremonies and a pure and genuine 
heart religion. Amos, in a most scathing message from Jehovah said, 
“I hate, I despise your feasts, and I will take no delight in your solemn 
assemblies. Yea, though you offer me your burnt-offerings and meal- 
offerings, I will not accept them; neither will I regard the peace offer- 
ings of your fat beasts. Take thou away from me the noise of thy 
songs; for I will not hear the melody of thy viols.’” 

Over against such conduct he placed justice and righteousness as 
things acceptable in the sight of Jehovah. “But let justice roll down 
as waters, and righteousness as a mighty stream.”” 

Micah gave a classic statement of the ethical elements and ideals 
as taught by the prophets. “He hath showed thee, O man, what is 
good; and what doth Jehovah require of thee, but to do justly, and to 
love kindness, and to walk humbly with thy God.’" 

Isaiah, Jeremiah, and Ezekiel are a trio of major prophets both 
in the quantity of their written megsages and in the greatness of their 
character. Isaiah’s wonderful descriptions of the Messiah’s appearance, 
His sufferings, His reign, and also of the universal peace that will ob- 
tain when men shall have learned His ways—these are all masterpieces. 
Jeremiah and Ezekiel, prophets and sufferers in the captivity, warned 
and pleaded with the offenders against Jehovah. Persecutions and ridi- 
cule and the turning of deaf ears failed to quench the ardor and faith- 
fulness of these prophets in giving Jehovah’s messages. 

These and many others in their day gave the youths of Israel 
new and lofty ideals. According to Laurie“ no higher expression of 
religious faith or better understanding of the deep things of the life 
of humanity has ever been given to the world or probably ever will be 
given, than these messages of the prophets. 

Rosenberg” speaks of the prophets as wandering teachers and shows 
that, while there were “sons of the prophets” who sometimes gathered 
in schools or brotherhoods, most of them worked and taught independ- 
ently. They were men with a divine commission, men without a degree 
from a school—but with God-given credentials. They were mystics 
and poets and moralists, with a wide range of vocabulary, finding illus- 
trations in camp and in court, in field, and at the Temple, in the country 
and in the city. 

% Marti. p. 240. 
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A point of interest in regard to the prophets as religious teachers 
is their close relationship and similarity to Jesus, the greatest of 
their line. It is true, a long period of time intervened and a distinct 
type of religious practice and religious attitudes came in between the 
prophets and Christ. But Jesus and these seers were much nearer to 
each other in spirit, in purpose, and in content of teaching than were 
Jesus and the legalists or the scribes and Pharisees. These latter had 
reduced religion to a form or to a stereotyped code. Jesus went back to 
His spiritual kindred, the prophets; he quoted their sayings and showed 
how He himself was fulfilling their prophecies; He demonstrated as 
they did the power of a living religion. In addition, the prophets, who 
were forth-tellers for God, gave their messages as the direct and definite 
expression of the will of God; and men noted, as they did later of Jesus, 
that they “spake with authority.” 

The scribes.—We now come to a group of leaders in the religious 
education of the Jews, of whom the appellation has “teacher” may very 
appropriately be used. 

The scribes came into prominence after the return from Exile, but 
it is quite likely that during the captivity some of them had been in- 
structors and interpreters of the law among the captives. Ezra, for 
example, must have been educated and experienced as a reader and 
expounder of the law before coming from Babylon to Jerusalem. He is 
designated as “the Scribe,” as tho he belonged to a known order or 
group of teachers. 

Rosenberg“ shows that the order of the scribes was a laymen’s 
organization. Any man, however, whether priest or Levite or layman, 
could assume the name and perform the duties of a scribe. Ezra himself 
was referred to as Ezra, the priest, the scribe.” 

In the account of Ezra’s reading of the law from his high pulpit to 
the returned exiles in Jerusalem, other men are mentioned who “caused 
the people to understand the law.’“* These were very probably scribes 
who had received training in Babylon. But Ezra must have been the 
chief scribe of his day and a model for his companions and those who 
followed him. It was said of him, “For Ezra had set his heart to seek 
the law of Jehovah, and to do it, and to teach in Israel statutes and 
ordinances.” 

The number of the scribes, it appears, increased rapidly after the 
Exile. They came to be the learned class, the legal advisers, and ex- 
pounders of the law. Fairweather“ says of them that they were law- 
yers, teachers, and judges all in one. In time they came to consider 
themselves as a sort of caste and as the guardians of the law. By an 
agreement among themselves they had a uniformity of teaching which 
helped greatly to maintain their authority. Another factor that served 
to give weight to their statements and to give them prestige was the 
basic and commonly accepted claim that every Jew was under obliga- 
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tion to keep the law in every particular. The pious were occupied solely 
with the idea that they must do everything according to rule. This 
they considered the heart of Judaism.” The law, therefore, came into 
greater prominence as the basis of religious instruction. Religion cen- 
tered in the law. All practical wisdom was found in it. It is clear 
then, that, as the law rose in the estimation of the people, it lifted the 
scribes, who were its interpreters, along with it; and as the scribes grew 
in prominence, they in turn lifted the law to a higher place. 

It was a logical and easy step from this extreme attitude of rever- 
ence for the written law to the rigid, strict, formal, and literal obedi- 
ence which was given later to all its precepts. The men, therefore, who 
could interpret the law and teach all its minutiae came to be held in 
the highest esteem. The youth of Israel could think of no higher call- 
ing than that of a professional “teacher of the law”’—a scribe. 

These professors of law found the synagogue a ready-to-hand in- 
stitution for the education of Israel in the Torah, as the law was called. 
These places of assembly were scattered over all Palestine, and for two 
centuries or more after the Exile, were used by the scribes as centers 
of instruction. In later centuries, however, the scribes began to gather 
the youths into private homes or into halls. At times they were pro- 
vided with rooms in the porches of the Temple where they could carry 
on their work.” 

In the second and first centuries, B.C., there grew up a system of 
higher schools. In these schools young men were instructed who in- 
tended to take up the profession of a scribe. Chief scribes were in 
charge of these, and if ever the law and the prophets were taught 
methodically it was in these schools. The method was not without its 
effects. These legal dicta methodically taught the youth, held them 
as an exclusive Jewish nation and kept them sound in the faith. 

The final outcome, then, or product of this legalistic religious in- 
struction given by the scribes, was the generation of highly trained lit- 
eralists and cold formalists of Jesus’ time. It was from this external 
religion, these prescriptions, this observance of ritual, this traditional 
hair-splitting that Jesus turned away. He preferred to go back to the 
prophets for his spiritual inspiration. 

Fairweather" says of Jesus that He charged the scribes with devel- 
oping the law into a set of traditions which “made void the law”; that 
He told them they had buried the inner spirit of the Scriptures under 
a mountain of precepts. 

The scribes attempted to develop and write out an encyclopedic 
guide for man’s conduct—an impossible achievement. But they came 
nearer to this goal than any other group of men that ever lived. Altho 
there were some contradictions and a few omissions, they contrived to 
bring under their rules almost every conceivable situation, and to specify 
for it an appropriate conduct, so that the pious Jew was at no loss to 
know just what was required of him in meeting all the obligations of 
the law-covenant. 

* Ibid., p. 88. 
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The scribes, then, in the centuries of their leadership in the re- 
ligious education of the Jews, finally brought them into a wilderness 
of externalities, where the letter of the law was of first importance, 
where piety was artificial, and where the whole atmosphere was so dry 
and stifling that no real growth in a spiritual religion was possible. 
It was because of this intolerable situation that many of the people of 
Jesus’ time and in the early Christian centuries turned to the freedom 
of the teachings of Christ. 

The synagogue attendants.—In the centuries immediately preceding 
Christ and in the first centuries A.D., when the synagogue schools were 
flourishing, it was the custom for the “hazzan” or overseer of the syna- 
gogue to assist with the work of the school. It was his place to bring 
and to take back the Scripture roll used in teaching, and also, according 
to some authorities, it was his duty to teach the pupils to read.” 

The Levites.—There is little mention of the Levites as teachers. 
Those who are mentioned may possibly have been scribes, for that order 
evidently included, as mentioned before, priests, Levites, and laymen. 

In Nehemiah 8:7-9 we have the definite statement that “Jeshua ... 
and the Levites, caused the people to understand the law: . . . and they 
read in the book, the law of God, distinctly; and they gave the sense, 
so that they understood the reading. And Nehemiah, who was the 
governor, and Ezra the priest the scribe, and the Levites that taught 
the people, said unto the people, ‘This day is holy unto Jehovah your 
God.’” 

In general it may be stated that the religious teacher in Israel held 
a most important position and was highly respected. Kretzmann," quot- 
ing from Peters, shows that the Jews often regarded the teacher as 
above the father. He was considered to be the guardian of the state. 


The Purpose of Jewish Religious Education 


We shall be interested in finding what the chief underlying purpose 
was in the religious education of the Jews. Was it to develop in their 
children a rich and deep spirituality—a moral quality and tone that 
would cause them to walk in the paths of righteousness and to enjoy 
the fellowship of Jehovah? Or was it to make of them loyal law- 
keepers, who would be enthusiastic nationalists, with a burning zeal for 
race and country—veritable, “Hebrews of the Hebrews”? Was it a 
national and racial goal or a personal goal that was set before Israel’s 
youth? 

These are plausible hypotheses and it may be that these goals and 
others as well were included in the plan for Israel’s religious instruc- 
tion. 

Not to be missionary propaganda.—One thing that is noticeable in 
the religious education of the Ancient Hebrews is that it was distinctly 
not a missionary enterprise. The children were not in training with the 
idea of becoming propagandists of their faith, as the youths of many 
religious cults and sects are today. Not until after Jesus had come 
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and gone did the Jews in any sense become an evangelizing people. 
They were interested not so much in saving the nations round about 
them as in preserving their own integrity and identity. The only foreign 
missionary the Jews of the Old Testament produced was the prophet 
Jonah, and his attitude and conduct showed lack of training for his 
particular task. His message was “Yet forty days and Nineveh shall 
be destroyed,” rather than “Repent and be saved.” The Ninevites re- 
pented and God forgave them. But Jonah did not forgive and was dis- 
pleased when they were spared. 

Not to be merely intellectual._—_Neither was it the purpose of Jewish 
religious education to develop a high intellectuality or to bring their 
youth into possession of a great body of facts. Accumulation of knowl- 
edge merely for knowledge’s sake seemed to be no part of their re- 
ligious program. It is true there were many laws to learn, but they 
were to be learned for a purpose. 

To impart a knowledge of and a right attitude toward the God of 
Israel.—One of the chief reasons for Israel’s earnestness in teaching 
their children religion was to keep before them constantly the thought 
of Jehovah’s care over Israel while they were in long bondage, and His 
deliverance of their fathers from slavery. The youth were reminded 
daily that Jehovah had not only delivered them from bondage but had 
given them laws for their guidance in both physical and spiritual affairs. 
“And what great nation is there, that hath statutes and ordinances so 
righteous as all this law, which I set before you this day. Only take 
heed to thyself, and keep thy soul diligently, lest thou forget the things 
which thine eyes saw, and lest they depart from thy heart all the days 
of thy life; but make them known unto thy children and thy children’s 
children.’”™ 

The many admonitions given the youth by leaders and parents in 
regard to learning and obeying the laws and statutes were evidently for 
the purpose of promoting a proper attitude toward Jehovah, their God. 
Disobedience, stiff-necked rebellion, forgetting of God were consistently 
rebuked and condemned.” 

The heart of the first part of the Decalogue, the first great com- 
mandment, according to Jesus, is to “love the Lord thy God with all thy 
heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy mind.”™ This first com- 
mandment was taught thruout the centuries. Scarcely a child could be 
found who did not know this summary. 

We are not to suppose that the mere commandment to love the 
Lord their God would in itself produce that love. For love cannot be 
forced. But preceding this commandment is the Preface to the Deca- 
logue, giving a ground or basis for love. “I am Jehovah thy God, who 
brought thee out of the land of Egypt, out of the house of bondage.’”” 

In seeking the purpose of the Jews in their religious education, we 
might insert here a question, which, tho highly speculative, is neverthe- 
less interesting. Did the Jewish parents and leaders have at heart, in 
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giving religious instruction, their children’s moral and spiritual welfare 
and growth, or were they carrying out under stress a command of 
Jehovah? Was it with the value of the teaching that they were con- 
cerned or were they anxious lest their God should punish them if they 
failed to heed His directions? In other words, was it a seeking after 
spiritual values, or merely a dutiful obedience to a command? We 
cannot, of course, judge their motives. We must remember that the 
Bible account is about the Jews, written by those who were the mouth- 
piece of Jehovah, and who, generally speaking, do not tell the story 
from the people’s standpoint. Some of the prophets who wrote in the 
first person were exceptions to this rule. Even then, the viewpoint was 
likely to be that of the individual rather than that of the people. 

To foster the idea that the Israelites were God’s chosen people.—It 
was made clear to Israel from the beginning of her history that she 
was Jehovah’s chosen people. God made it plain to Abraham that he 
and his seed should be God’s own people. “And I will establish my cove- 
nant between me and thee and thy seed after thee throughout their 
generations for an everlasting covenant, to be a God unto thee and to 
thy seed after thee. And I will give unto thee, and to thy seed after 
thee, the land of thy sojournings, all the land of Canaan for an ever- 
lasting possession; and I will be their God.’™ 

This promise was renewed to Isaac and to Jacob, and when Moses 
became the leader of the people he was assured that he was to deliver 
out of captivity a people who were God’s own peculiar people. God told 
Moses to command Pharaoh to let His people go. “And thou shalt say 
unto Pharaoh, thus saith Jehovah, . . . Israel is my son, my first-born; 
and I have said unto thee, ‘Let my son go, that he may serve me.’’” 
And later, when the Children of Israel were disheartened because Pharaoh 
hardened his heart and would not let them go, God told Moses to speak 
to them saying, “I am Jehovah, and I will bring you out from under 
the burdens of the Egyptians, ...and I will take you to me for a 
people, and I will be to you a God; and ye shall know that I am Jehovah 
your God.”” 

In Deuteronomy, which is Moses’ recounting of some of the events 
of Israel’s journeys from Egypt to the Jordan, we have several state- 
ments showing that this idea was kept before the minds of the people. 
“And because he loved thy fathers, therefore he chose their seed after 
them, and brought thee out with his presence.”™ And “Jehovah thy God 
hath chosen thee to be a people for his own possession, above all peoples 
that are upon the face of the earth.” 

At the time of the kings it was still a prevalent belief that God was 
caring for Israel as His Own. Solomon, as he faced the responsibilities 
of governing the tribes of Israel, said to the Lord, “Thy servant is in 
the midst of thy people which thou hast chosen, a great people, that 
cannot be numbered nor counted for multitude.’”™ 
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The prophets had the same conception in later centuries. Isaiah, 
tho he saw Israel in distress and reaping the results of wickedness, 
knew that God would not cast them off utterly. “But thou, Israel, my 
servant, Jacob whom I have chosen, the seed of Abraham my friend, . . . 
thou art my servant, I have chosen thee and not cast thee away; fear 
thou not for I am with thee.’™ 

To keep the people in line to obtain the promised rewards.—Another 
purpose that Israel had in teaching religion to her youth was to keep 
them in the line of the promises made by Jehovah. In all God’s com- 
mandings there was held out the reward of obedience. Time and time 
again Israel was reminded that to receive the promises she must walk 
in God’s ways. There was not only the promise that God would be 
their God, but promises of material blessings—health, prosperity, rain 
with fruitful seasons, long life, peace, and enlargement of territory— 
were continually set before them. One very definite statement was 
made in the farewell of Moses to the people. “And he said unto them, 
‘Set your heart unto all the words which I testify unto you this day, 
which ye shall command your children to observe to do, even all the 
words of this law. For it is no vain thing for you; because it is your 
life, and through this thing ye shall prolong your days in the land 
whither ye go over the Jordan to possess it.’”* In Leviticus, God defi- 
nitely told them, “If ye walk in my statutes, and keep my command- 
ments, and do them; then I will give you rains in their season, and 
the land shall yield its increase, and the trees of the field shall yield 
their fruit, ... and ye shall eat your bread to the full, and dwell in 
your land safely. And I will give peace in the land.” 

To foster a love between brethren and toward strangers.—The Jews 
were taught in their early history to have sympathy for their brethren 
in need. Moses warned the people, “If there be with thee a poor man, 
one of thy brethren, within any of thy gates in the land which Jehovah 
thy God giveth thee, thou shalt not harden thy heart, nor shut thy 
hand from thy poor brother; but thou shalt surely open thy hand unto 
him, and shalt surely lend unto him sufficient for his need, in that 
which he wanteth. . . . Thou shalt surely give unto him, and thy heart 
shall not be grieved when thou givest unto him.”” “When thou dost 
lend thy neighbor any manner of loan, thou shalt not go into his house 


to fetch his pledge. . . . If he be a poor man, thou shalt not sleep with 
his pledge; thou shalt surely restore to him the pledge when the sun 
goeth down... .”” 


There are many admonitions also which show the attitude the Jews 
should have toward the stranger. It is a common misapprehension that 
the Jews were taught respect and sympathy for their brethren only; 
that not until the time of Jesus did they extend their love and sympathy 
to include people outside their own race. Jesus, of course, gave us that 
remarkable parable of the Good Samaritan, which has probably broken 
down more race prejudices and antipathies than any other bit of teach- 
ing the world has ever received. But we are not to think that the 
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religious education of the Jews, thru Moses and the prophets, had 
nothing of this element of good will in it. 

There are many admonitions which show the attitude the people 
should have toward the stranger. He is not to be mistreated merely 
because he is not a Jew. “Thou shalt not oppress a hired servant that 
is poor and needy, whether he be of thy brethren, or of thy sojourners 
that are in thy land within thy gates. ... Thou shalt not wrest the 
justice due to the sojourner, or to the fatherless, nor take the widow’s 
raiment to pledge; but thou shalt remember that thou wast a bondman 
in Egypt.” “The stranger that sojourneth with you shall be unto you 
as the home-born among you, and thou shalt love him as thyself.” 


The Content of Jewish Religious Education 


Under the content of Jewish instruction we have what to many 
people seems the most important part of the study of Jewish religious 
education. Methods of inculcating religious knowledge are important, 
and the teacher has his unique place, but the what of education, the so- 
called content of instruction, seems to many the essence of the matter. 
Methods and teachers have changed from time to time but the content 
of Jewish education has remained much the same thru the centuries. 

It is important that we stress in this study the outstanding unique- 
ness of the Hebrew religion, because its essential elements are, in the 
main, the elements of the Christian religion, which is the religion for 
which we are attempting to find a place in the curricula of our schools. 
When we speak of education in religion today we do not have in mind 
a Greek or Roman or any other pagan religion, or any modern religion, 
either eclectic or simple. Religious education in our country, in all 
school parlance, is distinctly Christian. 

It is true that the Christian religion is the religion of Jesus. But 
basically it is Jewish. It is a New Testament. It is an emphasizing of 
the things of the spirit. In Jesus was the fulfilling of all the Law and 
the Prophets. In His person was the revealing of God to man in a 
new and living way. And yet, granting all this and much more, how 
much we find in Him and His teaching that has its roots and its back- 
ground in the Old Testament religion. He Himself shows that what is 
typical and ceremonial and symbolic may be done away with, but that 
the heart of the Jewish religion will remain. 

The chief content of Jewish religious education has been, thruout 
all the ages of Hebrew history, the Hebrew Scriptures. In these the 
Jews have had an extraordinary ancient racial literature of such great 
poetic strength, such clear originality, such depth of philosophy, and 
such high conceptions of God and man, that it surpasses that of any 
other nation. Hosmer” has suggested that, because God himself so highly 
honored the Hebrew characters as to write them with His own fingers 
upon the tablets of stone, no Hebrew writer would allow himself to write 
anything of a trifling nature, but would employ his genius only upon 
matters of the greatest moment. 
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To give even a brief summary of the Scriptures would necessitate a 
paper far beyond the limits of this brochure. But there are certain 
factors and certain principles that may be touched upon to show that 
the Jewish youth of all ages have had a content for their religious educa- 
tion curriculum which is worthy of a place in every curriculum of the 
present day. 

Different writers have selected what seemed to them the principal 
parts of this literature. Laurie” gives a list of six elements: a God, 
who is ever present and ever to be feared; the honoring of parents and 
elders; a pure and holy family life; a great racial history; a wisdom 
literature; and a group of lyric psalms. This list leaves out of account 
the “Law and the Prophets” which form a large element in the Hebrew 
Scriptures. 

Another list is given by Williams,” who attempts to cover the ground 
in three divisions: Hebrew history, religious precepts, and ritual ob- 
servances of the law. This list also leaves out important elements such 
as wisdom literature, prophetic utterances, and the beautiful lyric 
psalmody. 

A more complete outline of the Jewish Scriptures is suggested as 
follows: 


A. History 
a. Facts 
b. Narrative 
B. Laws 
a. Civic 
b. Ceremonial 
ec. Moral 


C. Biography 


D. Wisdom Literature 
a. Poetry 
b. Proverbs 


E. Prophetic Literature 


Since the time of Christ, the Jews, in common with the Christian 
world, have had the New Testament Scriptures with a content as follows: 


A. The Gospels—Life and Teaching of Jesus 
B. The Acts of the Apostles 

C. Letters to the Churches and to Individuals 
D. The Apocalypse 


The New Testament, however, the Jews have not been willing to 
accept, and they have made little use of it in their religious education 
programs. While many of them see in Jesus a great Teacher and Re- 
former and accept many of His ethical teachings, they have not accepted 
Him as God, and do not consider His words authoritative. In consider- 
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ing the content of Jewish religious education, therefore, we are limited 
largely to the Old Testament Scriptures. 

It is not our purpose to discuss very fully the different parts of the 
Scripture content. It will suffice to give a brief survey of these and also 
of the traditions which arose and were used in the period between the 
Exile and the time of Christ, and to point out some of the chief prin- 
ciples found in these ancient books. 

The history of the Israelites—First, in the Scriptures is found the 
early history of man: his origin, his environment, his fall, his being 
driven from the Garden of Eden, and his being kept out by a flaming 
sword. When men had multiplied on the earth, they became corrupt and 
Jehovah sent a devastating flood, in which all the inhabitants of the 
earth were destroyed except one good man, Noah, and his immediate 
family, who were saved in an Ark which the Lord had instructed him 
to build. 

The account then takes up a single individual, Abram, and relates 
how Jehovah made of him and his offspring a chosen people. From this 
chosen people there developed, during four centuries in Egypt, a great 
and mighty nation, henceforth called Israel. As this nation was brought 
out of Egypt the account widened and included the neighboring nations, 
showing the conflicts, the defeats, and the victories; showing how at 
last the Israelites conquered and settled in the land of Canaan. Many 
interesting events are narrated, among which are several miracles which 
were performed by Jehovah and His agents. 

The period of the Judges is covered in a most interesting fashion 
and furnishes one of the eloquent illustrations of Jehovah’s teaching— 
that if men obey and honor Him He will bless and prosper them; but, 
if they forget Him and serve other gods He will chastise them and 
deliver them into the hands of their enemies. 

The Kings and Chronicles furnish us with vivid accounts of the 
doings of the rulers of Israel. The Kingdom, as originally founded 
under Saul, soon divided into two opposing nations, Israel and Judah. 
The history of the wars between these two, and between them and the 
surrounding nations, gives a long series of successes and failures, end- 
ing in a decline of faith and morals and military strength, and the 
carrying away of both Israel and Judah into captivity. 

Out of this wealth of vivid narrative, every father and mother and 
every leader and teacher in Israel has been able to draw scores of 
illustrations of the results of a life of faith and trust in Jehovah and 
obedience to His commands; scores of illustrations of the effects of sin, 
especially of the sin of idolatry; and scores of lessons on morals and 
religion. Practically every trait of character can be illustrated many 
times from this history of Jehovah’s people. 

What better illustrations are there of faith in God and the courage 
to trust Him than the story of Gideon and his three hundred” and that 
of David and his encounter with Goliath?*® What finer example can 
be found of a mother’s love and a boy’s response, than that of Hannah 
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and Samuel?” What more tragic example of failure because of dis- 
obedience is there than that of Saul?” What illustration better than 
the life of Solomon can be found of the fact that wisdom and greatness 
are no guarantee of morality?” Where might we find a better example 
of folly than that of the wise man’s son, Rehoboam, who lost the greater 
part of his kingdom thru following the bad advice of his profligate com- 
panions?” What is there more beautiful in all literature than the story 
of the love between David and Jonathan?” 

These are only a sampling of the abundant material in the Old 
Testament Scriptures. It is a material replete with moral lessons and 
religious teaching. We can imagine that, as these stories were told in 
the home, in the Temple, and in the synagogue, and perhaps in the 
gates of the cities, the wondering children were the most interested 
listeners and shared the pride of race and consciousness of Jehovah’s 
favor, which the stories aroused. 

The law.—The material which furnished the greatest part of the 
content for religious teaching among the Jews was the law. Even to 
the present day this has continued to be the basis for the moral training 
of Jewish children. 

The term “law” included a variety of laws: the Decalogue, a sum- 
mary of moral laws; civic laws, for the establishing and carrying on of 
the government; and ritual and ceremonial laws, for the offering of 
sacrifices and the observance of festivals. 

These “Laws of Moses,” as they have often been designated, have 
not been confined to Israel. They have become the basis of legislation 
in every civilized country since Moses’ time. They are so all-inclusive 
that very little else can be found that is essential to good government 
or necessary to the moral development of citizens. 

The Decalogue sums up our relation to God in the first four com- 
mandments, and our relation to man in the remaining six. Jesus gave 
us these two relationships in condensed form in his reply to the question 
of a lawyer, “‘Which is the great commandment in the law?’ And he 
said unto him, ‘Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, 
and with all thy soul, and with all thy mind.’ This is the great and 
first commandment. And a second like unto it is this, ‘Thou shalt love 
thy neighbor as thyself.’ On these two commandments the whole law 
hangeth, and the prophets.’™ 

Down thru the centuries the Jews made much of the law. Natur- 
ally, for lack of written copies, the learning of the law by the children 
had to be from oral recitation in the home. In the centuries immedi- 
ately preceding Christ, when the scribes became teachers and spent 
much time in copying the law, the youth had access to the rolls of Scrip- 
ture, and could read the law for themselves. But whether by reading 
or hearing, every youth and especially every boy who became a son of 
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the law at twelve, was expected to know verbatim great portions of 
this part of Scripture. 

As has been mentioned before, the synagogue was a place of religious 
instruction, and here the law was read and expounded.” The chief pur- 
pose of the synagogue was not that of our present-day church—to 
afford a place of worship and devotion—but to furnish a place of in- 
struction. Worship was secondary. 

Josephus® showed that in his day (the first century A.D.) it was 
still the practice to read and expound the law to the multitudes. “When 
the multitudes are assembled together unto the holy city for sacrificing 
every seventh year at the Feast of Tabernacles, let the High Priest 
stand upon a high desk, whence he may be heard, and let him read the 
law to all the people; and let neither the women nor the children be 
hindered from hearing, no nor the servants neither; for it is a good 
thing that these laws be engraved on their souls and be preserved in 
their memories, that so it may not be possible to blot them out; for 
by this means they will not be guilty of sin, when they cannot plead 
ignorance of what the laws have enjoined them. The laws also will 
have a great authority among them, as foretelling what they will suffer 
if they break them; .. . let the children also learn the laws, as the 
first thing they are taught, which will be the best thing they can be 
taught and will be the cause of their future felicity.” 

The estimation in which the law was held by some of Israel’s great- 
est kings and wise men is shown by the Psalms of David and the Proverbs 
of Solomon. Many of the psalms are written in praise of the law. 
The one-hundred-nineteenth, which is the longest of the group, is writ- 
ten in acrostic form—eight verses to a section, and the verses of each 
section beginning with the same letter of the alphabet. Every verse 
of the psalm, save one—the one-hundred-thirty-second—mentions the law 
either by name or by some synonym, such as precept, command, judg- 
ment, word, ordinance, statute, or testimony. 

The Psalmist compares the law to gold. “The law of thy mouth is 
better unto me than thousands of gold and silver.”™ 

Altho the law was for a time practically lost to Israel, during the 
reign of several kings before the captivity, it would seem that from the 
time of Ezra, who read it publicly in Jerusalem after the return, the 
law was regarded with greater reverence; the influence and following 
of the scribes grew, and the law was given a higher place in the content 
of instruction. From the Exile to the time of Christ and even later 
the law was taught most assiduously. 

Riggs*® shows that in this period four institutions—the home, the 
school, the synagogue, and the Temple—contributed to the development 
of the spiritual life of the time; that the center of devotion and interest 
in all four was the law; and that each sought to weave into the warp 
and woof of character the precepts derived from the law. What the 
law required was by all four considered the very Path of Life. In the 
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early impressionable years of childhood, then, each sought to instill a 
love and reverence for the law and religion of the Jewish people. 

The meaning and significance of feasts, sacrifices, and ritual—Under 
the subject of “Methods” is noted the use of symbols and ceremonies. 
These were of such common occurrence or so constantly before the eye 
that they became a part of the everyday life and habits of children and 
adults alike. These picture lessons and pageant performances were ef- 
fective, however, only in so far as the meaning of them was inter- 
preted. Every type had its ante-type; every symbol its object; every 
ceremony its specific teaching. Therefore, to teach the meaning of all 
these and to get at the heart of what they were intended to represent 
were the chief concerns of parents and leaders. 

Williams” shows that, to multiply the occasions for these parental 
instructions in religious duty and national history, and to add emphasis 
to the lessons thus given by making them objective, most effective means 
were afforded by the weekly returning Sabbaths, and by the great national 
festivals. Especially the great feasts were a most impressive educa- 
tional agency, commemorating as they did the Divine presence and care 
in the most interesting events of Hebrew history: in the Passover, and 
the deliverance from Egyptian bondage; in the Pentecost and the giving 
of the law on Mt. Sinai; and in the Feast of Tabernacles and the pro- 
longed wandering in the Wilderness.. On the recurrence of each of 
these anniversaries, parents were enjoined to explain the significance 
of the feasts in answer to the natural inquiries of their children after 
the meaning of ceremonies which were so very singular. 

According to Rosenberg,” all the festivals and ceremonies had as 
their purpose the inculcating of religious and moral truths in the child. 
By words and by signs the fundamentals were to be brought continually 
to their consciousness. 

Songs, poems, and proverbs.—In the later centuries of Jewish history 
an additional content for religious education was afforded by the litera- 
ture that was produced after the giving of the law. This literature for 
a few centuries was composed of a few songs only. But in the Golden 
Age of Israel’s history, in the reigns of David and Solomon, songs, 
poems, and proverbs of the highest order were produced. The Psalms 
of David contain some of the finest lyrics ever written and some of the 
greatest nature poetry ever known. The twenty-third psalm is gen- 
erally conceded to be the finest gem in all literature. In the King 
James version it is: 


“The Lord is my Shepherd; I shall not want. 
He maketh me to lie down in green pastures: 
He leadeth me beside the still waters. 
He restoreth my soul: 
He leadeth me in the paths of righteousness for his name’s sake, 
Yea, though I walk through the valley of the shadow of death, I will 
fear no evil: for thou art with me. 
Thy rod and thy staff they comfort me. 
% Williams, History of Ancient Education. p. 89. 
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Thou preparest a table before me in the presence of mine enemies: 
Thou anointest my head with oil; 

My cup runneth over. 

Surely goodness and mercy shall follow me all the days of my life; 
And I will dwell in the house of the Lord for ever.” 


What Israelitish youth ever failed to learn this psalm? What child 
could help being proud of the fact that this gem was produced by one 
of his own people? 

The Song of Solomon, with its rich oriental imagery and dramatic 
form, furnished a lovely and chaste romance for Israel’s youths to read 
and study. Whether or not they saw in it a symbolical representation 
of Christ and his bride, the Church, they could not fail to see the beauty 
of the literature. 

In the Book of Proverbs we have the highest type of wisdom litera- 
ture ever produced. It has been called the oldest manual of pedagogy.” 
Its purpose is “to give prudence to the simple, to the young man knowl- 
edge and discretion; that the wise man may hear, and increase in learn- 
ing; and that the man of understanding may attain unto sound counsels: 
to understand a proverb and a figure, the words of the wise, and their 
dark sayings.”” 

A chief point to be noted about this book is that it recognizes re- 
ligion as the basis of knowledge, or perhaps as a prerequisite to knowl- 
edge. “The fear of Jehovah is the beginning of knowledge.’” This is 
the motto of the book. Further on the writer definitely states that 
“Jehovah giveth wisdom.” 

The book is full of counsel and sound wisdom. It touches upon 
practically every phase of life, giving admonitions, advice, and warn- 
ings. It especially stresses the rewards of seeking after wisdom. “Wis- 
dom is the principal thing; therefore get wisdom.”” There are warn- 
ings against the enticement of sinners; warnings against the strange 
woman; against becoming a sluggard. Then follows a group of unit 
proverbs, with no particular theme running thru them, other than con- 
trasting the upright and the wicked. These are succeeded by observa- 
tions on life and conduct, and an abundance of moral lessons. Groups 
of similitudes and antithetic proverbs are furnished so that youth might 
see clearly the contrasts of good and evil as they were illustrated in 
scores of situations, and in different levels of life. 

One may search long and far for sounder advice and counsel than 
the material collected in this one book. It is a most complete practical 
guide book to manners, morals, and religion. In every path of life and 
at every turn in the path, there is sound wisdom offered. 

In all the religious education of youth from Solomon’s time forward 
this truly great compendium of wisdom has been a most useful part of 
the content of instruction. 
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The prophetic writings.—The writings of the prophets furnish an- 
other type of content for the religious training of Jewish youth. A 
wealth of literature of varied types is found in this group. 

The writers themselves were, for the most part, unpopular men. 
They usually either championed unpopular causes or rebuked the popular 
trends. They called to repentance and warned of dire calamities. 
Visions of a world that was to be, a time yet to come of peace and 
harmony, a time of national greatness, were given by some of these 
seers; by others, visions of days of vengeance and of terror, visions of 
famine and of the sword and captivity. But whatever the kind of mes- 
sage they were given from the Lord, whether of peace or of punishment, 
they delivered it, whether men would hear or forbear. 

The prophecies of Isaiah are accounted among the finest literature 
of the ages. His visions of the Messiah are rapturous revelations. 
“Surely he hath borne our griefs, and carried our sorrows; yet we 
did esteem him stricken, smitten of God, and afflicted. But he was 
wounded for our transgressions, he was bruised for our iniquities; the 
chastisement of our peace was upon him; and with his stripes we are 
healed. All we like sheep have gone astray; we have turned every one 
to his own way; and Jehovah hath laid on him the iniquity of us all. 
He was oppressed, yet when he was afflicted he opened not his mouth; 
as a lamb that is led to the slaughter, and as a sheep that before its 
shearers is dumb, so he opened not his mouth.”” 

Isaiah was also the prophet of peace, and has given the world ideals 
that are yet far ahead of us. He was the prophet of the gospel of good 
will among men. His messages have furnished a splendid content for 
the teaching of harmony and unity and peace, not only in Israel but 
wherever his work is known. An oft-quoted passage is, “How beautiful 
upon the mountains are the feet of him that bringeth good tidings, that 
publisheth peace, that bringeth good tidings of good, that publisheth 
salvation, that saith unto Zion, ‘Thy God reigneth!’”™ Another excel- 
lent message is “And all thy children shall be taught of Jehovah; and 
great shall be the peace of thy children. In righteousness shalt thou 
be established.” 

Jeremiah is the great prophet of sorrows and afflictions. When 
he was appointed by Jehovah he said, “‘Ah Lord Jehovah! Behold, I 
know not how to speak; for I am a child.™ But Jehovah said to him, 
‘Say not, I am a child, for to whomsoever I shall send thee thou shalt 
go, and whatsoever I shall command thee thou shalt speak. Be not 
afraid because of them; for I am with thee to deliver thee,’ saith 
Jehovah.”™ The prophet needed this encouragement and promise, for 
he was called upon to carry messages of doom, captivity, and punish- 
ment. He cried against kings and nobles and the masses alike. 

The Jewish youths who studied the prophet would find scores of 
passages full of wonderful word pictures and figures of speech. The 
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keenness of his sword in his word thrusts was matched only by his loving 
concern for his people. There is scarcely any kind of sin which the 
prophet was not forced to see and condemn, so that he said, “Oh that 
my head were waters, and mine eyes a fountain of tears, that I might 
weep day and night for the slain of the daughter of my people!”™ But 
his messages are full of irony and sarcasm to stir the people up to a 
realization of their wickedness. “If thou hast run with the footmen, 
and they have wearied thee, then how canst thou contend with horses?” 
“Can the Ethiopian change his skin, or the leopard his spots? Then 
may ye also do good, that are accustomed to do evil.’ 

In another place he tells the people that “the sin of Judah is writ- 
ten with a pen of iron, and with the point of a diamond; it is graven 
upon the tablet of their heart, and upon the horns of your altars.” 

Jeremiah prophesied of the captivity and told the people to submit 
to the king of Babylon. When the people arrived in the land of captivity 
Jeremiah wrote them to build houses and rear families for the captivity 
would last seventy years. It is noticeable that the prophesies of Jere- 
miah, in general, referred to an immediate future and were soon ful- 
filled. This gave added weight to his words and, as Jewish youths have 
read his work, they have known that he spoke with an authority that 
was from Jehovah. 

Ezekiel and Daniel and the minor prophets all contributed to the 
literature of Israel. Some of their visions are obscure to us, but in all 
of them there is material for religious instruction. 

The Talmud.—Besides the written law, or Torah, as a content in 
religious teaching, the Jews have had, thru the centuries, another very 
important element. 

The Hebrew people have always believed and taught their children 
that when the law was given at Mt. Sinai, there was also given a 
large body of precepts, not written but oral, which had been handed 
down by word of mouth from generation to generation. This body of 
precepts was called “Mishna”™” and was considered equally binding with 
the Torah. By some it is called Halachah,“ “that which goes,” or the 
“law of customs.” It may be termed the traditional law. 

Interesting traditions have come down among the Jewish people as 
to the origin and preservation of this oral law. Fairweather,™ stating 
one, says that Moses gave it to his successor, Joshua, who gave it to the 
elders. These delivered it to the prophets who in turn handed it down 
to men who were members of the “Great Assembly,” beginning with 
Haggai, of the sixth century, B.C., down to Simon, of the third century, 
B.C. From then on it was handed down thru pairs of men, great 
scholars whose names are on record, to the time of Christ. 

The written law is said to be made up of six hundred thirteen com- 
mands. But with the addition of the oral law there was a greatly 
multiplied obligation. 
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The scribes, later called “rabbis,’”” who were the great teachers after 
the Exile, went much farther than merely to gather up the traditional 
law and to put it into writing. They attempted to interpret this law 
and to apply it to every conceivable type or case of conduct. They 
commented upon it and sought to explain any mysterious part and recon- 
cile any seeming discrepancies. These written comments and interpre- 
tations were called at first Gemara, but later, when enlarged and com- 
piled, were called the Talmud. Of this compendium there were two 
copies, the Jerusalem and the Babylonian. The greater part of the 
Babylonian Talmud is preserved to us in twelve large volumes.™ 

The Talmud, the writing down of which was begun by Hillel before 
the time of Christ, was for over five hundred years in the process of 
forming. It is a rather loose collection of traditional law, plus com- 
ments, plus interpretations of these comments, plus stories in illustra- 
tion. It has been called a pile of rubbish, and such in part it would 
seem to many readers. But since it included definite prescriptions for 
the whole life of the Jews, both civil and moral, during the disruptive 
times preceding and following the time of Jesus, it was a unifying 
force, tho at the same time somewhat stultifying. 

At any rate, knowing something of the Talmud enables us to under- 
stand better the position Jesus took in regard to the scribes and their 
spirit-binding traditions. 

Hosmer™ has given us one of the best sketches of the Talmud. “To 
all but the most patient students, the work would seem to be a hopeless 
chaos; the subtle rabbis took a lively pleasure in puzzling over unsolv- 
able difficulties, discussing to an infinite extent the opinions of their 
predecessors, discovering difficulties, sometimes imaginary, and trying 
to harmonize things quite irreconcilable. The contents are most varied: 
satirical allegories, popular proverbs, fantastic imaginary stories, his- 
torical recitals strangely distorted, scientific discussion, medical prescrip- 
tions in which Chaldaic superstitions play a large part—an irregular 
familiar talk, often without rule or plan. 

“That the old volumes contain shrewd worldly wit, as well as pro- 
found spiritual wisdom, the following sentences will show. ‘Be thou the 
cursed, not he who curses. Be of them that are persecuted not of 
them that persecute. ... He who offers humility unto God and men 
shall be rewarded, as if he had offered all the sacrifices in the world. .. . 
When the righteous dies it is the earth that loses. .. . Thy friend has 
a friend, and thy friend’s friend has a friend—be discreet.’ 

“‘Commit a sin twice and you will think it perfectly allowable.’ ” 

Bevan™ has shown how the Talmud came to have such a high place 
among the Jews in the time of Christ. The decisions of judges in 
England and America became part of the law: just so, in Israel, the 
interpretations or decisions of a lawyer or scribe who was a recognized 
scholar and expounder of the law became a part of Jewish law and 
were regarded as binding upon the people. In fact this body of tradi- 
tions in late Judaism came to be so highly regarded that the Jews 
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actually thought it to be a worse offense to break these ordinances of 
the scribes than to break the written law. 

This Talmud, then, or Mishna, as it was known earlier, plus the 
Torah or written law, and the Prophets, furnished the main material 
for educating the Jewish children in religion. In the scribes’ schools, 
Rosenberg shows, the greater portion of the time was spent in study- 
ing the sacred written law and learning the great mass of oral tradi- 
tion, which in the day of those schools was divided into legal and non- 
legal or “Halachah” and “Agada.” 

In addition to the study of the law and oral literature in the 
scribes’ schools, there was free discussion of problems of philosophy: 
how is it possible to conceive of God as being revealed in a material 
world; how could God in any way be connected with the material world 
without being drawn into the finite realm; how could evil find a place 
in a world governed by God; etc. 

They studied also in these schools the wisdom of the sages, who 
gave counsel emphasizing the value of certain character traits, such as 
honesty, justice, charity, sobriety, and diligence, who counseled also to 
avoid anger, malice, perjury, and theft, and to follow especially the 
Law of Jehovah, for this was God’s will for men. 

The principle of monotheism.—The most significant religious prin- 
ciple which the Jews gave to the world, and which they have had as a 
basis for all their religious teaching, is that of ethical monotheism. This 
was an entirely new principle that came into the world thru the Hebrews 
(tho it might be said that it was dimly seen by earlier patriarchs such 
as Enoch and Noah). 

We see it stated sometimes that monotheism was arrived at by the 
Jews after long centuries of thought. But it would be more correct to 
say, as Baeck™ does, that a religion such as that of the Jews had come 
by revelation. Its principles were not man-made. From Moses on thru 
the major and minor prophets, there was the realization that spiritual 
illumination was from the Beyond. Isaiah and Jeremiah and others felt 
that they had been touched with a live coal from God’s altar; that what 
they spoke was indeed the word and commandment of Jehovah. 

In the very first pronouncements, when He was sending Moses into 
Egypt, Jehovah directed his servant to tell the children of Israel, “I AM 
hath sent me unto you.””° And from this time on, thru all the history 
of the Jews, their religion has been stamped with the unquestionable 
and unmistakable feature of monotheism—not monotheism merely, but 
ethical monotheism. Its ethical character has never been approached 
by any other religion, either ancient or modern,” save Christianity, 
which grew out of it. 

This dominant monotheistic idea worked itself out in all the educa- 
tion, government, and civilization of the Israelites. It was God’s will 
and God’s commands which those in authority were to carry out; it was 
God’s will and precepts which those who taught were to impress upon 
the minds of youth, so that by these their conduct could be regulated. 
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Montefiore™ declares that monotheism is the very essence of Juda- 
ism and with monotheism it must either stand or fall. 

The monotheistic principle is an exceedingly practical idea for ethics. 
The good, as the Jews were taught, was not, as Plato believed, a mere 
idea which could be reached by contemplation, nor was it the Golden 
Mean that Aristotle presented. It was something far higher, more 
stable, more absolute; it was a sort of categorical imperative. It 
claimed the whole of man. It demanded that man’s attitude be right 
toward the One and Only Holy God; that man be set against the many 
gods, even to the length of martyrdom. He is not only to know that 
“Jehovah our God is One Jehovah,” but he is also told to love that One 
and Only God “with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with all 
thy might.’"” 

The prophets, as God’s messengers, have expressed this principle in 
their own different ways. But however expressed, it may be compre- 
hended in this: there is just One Great Reality—God, what He has 
commanded, and the keeping of the command; there is only one knowl- 
edge and one trust that can avail—the knowing of the One God, and 
trust in this One; and there is only one great decision and one life set 
before us—the decision we make about the One and our life in that One. 

The principle of monotheism has had a tremendous influence upon 
the Jews themselves and upon all who have accepted it. It not only has 
affected man’s belief about God, since he is revealed not as one among 
the many but as the Only One; but it has affected man’s estimation of 
himself. The principle has given man a new dignity. He is not just 
a man, but a man made in the image of God. He is God’s son—an heir 
of God—so that generic man has the capability of manifesting divinity. 
Realizing this puts a new obligation upon man, for it becomes his duty 
to manifest the characteristics of the One and Only God, who said, “Ye 
shall be holy; for I Jehovah your God am holy.’ 

But this ‘task to be holy is never ended. Man never reaches the 
goal for it recedes before him into infinity. This in itself constitutes 
another difference between the Hebrew religion and others. For there 
are those who think they can and do reach the ideal of perfection of 
virtue and wisdom. 

The Hebrews recognized the actual fact of sin; that is, personal 
sin and imperfection which separated between man and God. But be- 
cause this God was One and a Person, they also believed in the doctrine 
of repentance. Thru repentance and atonement there was a way back 
to God, who would pardon and restore man to right relationship. 

What, then, is the challenge of the One? It is, first, that there is 
but one thing needful. It is the good, the right—the thing that has been 
commanded. Second, and chiefly, it is the One God who has revealed 
the one thing needful and has demanded its acceptance by men. And, 
third, it brin. : man into universal Oneness and gives him a place and 
a dignity in this universal totality of that which is eternal. 

This thought of a spiritual Oneness of God and man is beautifully 
expressed by Jesus: “Neither for these only do I pray, but for them 
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also that believe on me through their word; that they may all be one; 
even as thou, Father, art in me, and I in thee, that they also may be 
in us: ...I1 in them, and thou in me, that they may be perfected 
into one.”** 

Such a conception of God meant much to those teaching religion and 
morals in Israel and much to those who were taught. There was no 
question of preéminence among many gods, or of which god to seek to 
placate, or of which god had authority over this or that particular field. 
In unified teaching, also, this principle was of utmost importance; in- 
stead of learning the names and characteristics and realms of a score 
or more of gods, as the Greek boy or girl was required to do, the Jewish 
child had only to learn the truths about the One Jehovah. Religious 
worship was much simpler for there was only one God to revere and 
adore, only one God to receive devotion, only one God to whom to make 
petitions. In this religion there could be no question of divided authority 
and no excuse for laxity of morals because of division. Other nations 
were tremendously handicapped in seeking to teach their children to 
love and reverence the gods because the literature they read or the 
stories they heard about these gods proved them to be unworthy of 
devotion. Plato” spoke of the harm done to children by their learning 
of immoral myths about the gods and of the enmities and fightings 
between them. 

No Jewish father ever had to apologize for any action of Jehovah 
or explain away any immoral elements in the character of his God. The 
teachers of Israel’s youth could present One whose every attribute and 
every action was worthy of respect and approval. 

This then is the great outstanding contribution of the Jews to the 
content of present-day religious instruction: The One and Only True 
God—a God who is a Spirit, infinite, eternal, and unchangeable in His 
being, wisdom, power, holiness, justice, goodness, and truth. He is the 
same God whom today we seek to set before our youth. His religion 
and morals, His ideals and precepts, are the identical ones we seek to 
have our children know and follow. 


The Methods of Jewish Religious Education 


Direct injunction.—The present-day moot question as to whether 
religion can or should be taught directly is one that did not for a moment 
trouble the Ancient Hebrews. This is due partly to the accepted idea 
that in the Jewish home the parents, and especially the father, had 
the right and authority to give commands, to teach, and to enforce laws. 
They had a philosophy of education similar to that of Socrates, who 
believed that to know the right is to do the right. Therefore they saw 
to it that every child should receive definite instruction in the law. It 
was not only general principles or statements in regard to conduct, 
such as “The fear of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom” or “A wise 
son maketh a glad father,” that were given the youth, but direct teach- 
ing of moral codes and restrictive commandments. “Thou shalt” and 
“Thou shalt not” were attached to many commandments other than the 
Decalogue. 
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The working out and classification of rules for daily conduct culmi- 
nated in the multitude of traditions that regulated the life and behavior 
of the scribes and Pharisees of Jesus’ time. But the principle of “learn 
the rules and go by them” was found in the religious instructions given 
by Moses. It was the Lord’s command thru Moses to require parents 
to “teach them [the laws] diligently unto thy children.’”™ The idea 
intended in the word translated “teach diligently” is to drill into them 
by many repetitions, or, literally, to “prick upon them” the words of 
the law. 

It is noteworthy, in respect to the religious instructions given the 
Jews, that, with few exceptions, no particular reason was given to justify 
the commands. One of the exceptions, the fifth commandment, will 
illustrate: “Honor thy father and thy mother, [for the reason] that thy 
days may be long in the land which Jehovah thy God giveth thee.”™ 
Generally speaking, the commands are given arbitrarily and peremp- 
torily, with no attempt at justification. Obedience is not to wait for 
grounds. “Theirs not to reason why.” 

This arbitrary method seems to go counter to the present day ideas 
in regard to the teaching of morals. The prevailing idea of today is: 
never give a command, even to a young child, without at the same time 
giving a reason for it. Morality is not built up thru obedience because 
of authority, but by obedience rendered because the demand is reason- 
able and logical, and the end in view is useful. 

The direct method of instruction is not one which was used in the 
early history of the Jews and then later discarded, for we find it is 
prominent in all periods. In the Psalms it is said, “Thou hast com- 
manded us thy precepts that we should observe them diligently.”"” “Thy 
word have I laid up in my heart.’ In Proverbs, the wise man praises 
the benefits of direct injunction. “The proverbs of Solomon, . . . [given] 
to know wisdom and instruction; ... to receive instruction in wise 
dealing.” “And further, because the Preacher was wise, he still taught 
the people knowledge.” In a still later time, that of Isaiah, the Lord 
Himself says, “I am Jehovah thy God, . . . who leadeth thee by the way 
that thou shouldest go.” At the time of the return from exile, Ezra 
gathered. the people together and “brought the law before the assembly, 
both men and women and all that could hear with understanding, .. . 
and he read therein . . . from early morning until mid-day.”™ 

We are more familiar with the fact that in the New Testament 
times the synagogues were places where the law was taught almost 
continuously. Jesus, the greatest rabbi, went into the synagogue and 
taught. He read the Prophets and interpreted them to the people. His 
own favorite plan was to gather the multitudes together upon a moun- 
tain side or at the seashore and teach them. The “Sermon on the Mount” 
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is direct teaching. It lays down what might be termed the laws of the 
Commonwealth of Heaven. 

We are not to suppose, however, that because no justification or rea- 
son for most of the prohibitory commands was given, the Jews felt 
that there were no sufficient grounds for demanding obedience. For, 
back of all the commandments, whether great or small, was, as the 
Israelites realized, the authority of the God of their fathers. They knew 
Him as the Redeemer from bondage; they knew Him as the Provider in 
the wilderness; they knew Him as the One who had chastised, but who 
also had forgiven and delivered. The ordinary Hebrew did not demand 
to know why a law was given or why enforced. To know that there 
was a “Thus saith the Lord” or “Jehovah hath commanded” was sanc- 
tion sufficient for him. 

It would seem that the Jews had no fear, such as exists at present, 
of making futile the attempt to teach religion or morals if the child 
should sense in any way that one had any intention of teaching these 
subjects. Nowadays, some would tell us, one must slip a pellet of morals 
into the daily doses of acceptable materials, all unbeknownst to the 
unsuspecting victim. If the child should happen to realize that the 
teaching was “morals” he would refuse to accept it. But, in Israel, 
definite laws relating to proper conduct both toward Jehovah and toward 
men were given and were to be taught. “And now, O Israel, hearken 
unto the statutes and unto the ordinances, which I teach you to do 
them; . . . ye shall not add unto the word which I command you, neither 
shall ye diminish from it, that ye may keep the commandments of 
Jehovah your God which I command you.”” And again, “Behold, I 
have taught you statutes and ordinances, even as Jehovah my God com- 
manded me, ... keep therefore and do them.””™ One of the prophets 
also said, “He will teach us of His ways, .. . for out of Zion shall go 
forth the law, and the word of Jehovah from Jerusalem.”™ 

Symbols.—Teaching by the use of symbols was one of the strong 
points in Jewish methods of instruction in religion. Religious truths 
and doctrines, events that had already transpired and that had to do 
with the religious life of Israel, and events that were to come to pass, 
all were taught by symbols or types. ; 

The Orientals were prone to use highly figurative language. They 
delighted in all the figures of speech: the simile, metaphor, hyperbole, 
and personification. They revelled in allegories and parables and in 
dramatization. It was but natural, then, that God in His teaching and 
developing of His chosen people should adapt His methods to their 
nature and their tendencies, and that all His appointed leaders and 
prophets and teachers should do likewise. 

Beginning with Abram, the founder of the nation, Jehovah made 
use of the symbol. He called the patriarch forth from his tent, out 
under the canopy of heaven, and bade him look up into the clear orien- 
tal sky and to count if he could the myriads of shining stars. Then 
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He said to him, “So shall thy seed be.””* To show Abram also that 
His people should be a chosen and peculiar race He gave him the symbol 
of circumcision. 

When he would call and ordain a leader for His people, to bring 
them out of bondage, God appeared to Moses in the wilderness. He 
gave Moses, at this time, a rod which he carried thru all his experiences 
in Egypt and the wilderness. To Moses this rod was a symbol of God’s 
might and wonder-working power. 

Before leaving Egypt a feast was instituted and ceremonies estab- 
lished in connection with it, which should, thruout all generations, cele- 
brate and help to picture with greater vividness God’s passing over 
the houses of the Israelites when He slew the first-born of the land. 
On the journey out of Egypt into Canaan He provided a cloud by day 
and a pillar of fire by night as a symbol of His protection and guard- 
ianship. 

When the children of Israel came to the wilderness and to Mt. Sinai, 
the laws and ordinances were given to them. A whole series of symbols 
and picture lessons was given. In great detail the sacrifices and offer- 
ings were listed and described. The Ark was made and the Tabernacle 
set up. All the furnishings and accessories of the Ark and altars and 
Tabernacle were described. Practically every part of these and every 
act of the priest as he ministered at the altar was symbolical or typical 
of a doctrine or of a coming event. 

The children of Israel have been, of all peoples, the ones who have 
received most of their religious education thru symbols. Space forbids 
giving more than a few examples of these symbols by which religious 
truth was taught. 

When the children among the Israelites stood before the Tabernacle 
or were permitted within the courts, they saw several ceremonies per- 
formed which set before them religious truths. There was always 
brought to their attention the idea of .atonement thru the blood of the 
sacrifices. The sin-offering reminded them of their transgression of the 
law. The peace-offering spoke of an alienation from God because of sin 
and the need for propitiation. The offering of incense by the priest was 
of great interest to children. This fragrant offering, as every child 
was told, was made of special materials and was not to be used for any 
other purpose. As the smoke of the incense arose, the child was taught 
that it was a symbol of the prayers and thanksgivings of God’s people 
ascending to Him in the heavens. 

The Tabernacle itself, with its two divisions—the Holy Place, and 
the Most Holy Place, or Holy of Holies—with its table of shewbread 
and its candlestick and altar of incense and its heavy veil which shut off 
a view of the Holy of Holies; the High Priest with his special garments, 
with his mitre upon his head, and with the ephod—all these would 
create intense interest on the part of the children and they would ask 
and learn the significance of each symbol. 

The scape-goat would also create interest as it was led before the 
assembly and as the priest laid his hands upon its head and confessed 
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the sins of the people. As it was led away the children would be made 
to realize that the action typified the carrying away of the sins of men 
by the great “sin-bearer.” 

The Feast of Tabernacles was a most interesting and picturesque 
event. Every year in the fall season the people went up to Jerusalem, 
and while there they lived in small booths made of leafy boughs. This 
was an unusual reminder of the time when the Israelites as a nation 
were forced to live in booths on their journey to Canaan. 

Other symbols of lesser importance, but which would be seen more 
often, were those found in the home—the Mezuzah and the phylacteries. 

The Mezuzah was a small box, usually of leather, in which were 
enclosed certain portions of Deuteronomy. This box, in the older times, 
was nailed to or hung from the door on the outside of every Hebrew 
dwelling, where it would be seen daily by members of the household, 
and also by the passers-by. In later centuries when there was persecu- 
tion, and the Mezuzah was so often defiled by haters of the Jews, it 
was fastened over the door on the inside of the house. 

The phylacteries (a term used sometimes for the strips of parch- 
ment on which were written short passages of Scripture and at other 
times for the leather containers of the parchment) were a common sym- 
bol, daily in the view of children. The fathers, and also the sons who 
were over twelve years of age, were accustomed to bind the phylactery 
upon the arm with leather thongs and to wear it continually. Every 
time this phylactery was seen it was a reminder of the words written 
within, “Hear, O Israel, the Lord our God is One Lord.” 

A most important symbolical ceremony and sacrifice was the selec- 
tion and slaying of the lamb in preparation for the Passover feast. This 
feast was in memory of the passing over, by the Angel of Death, of the 
houses of the Israelites, when the first-born of all the -Egyptians were 
slain. But the lamb also typified, as the children would be instructed, 
the Lamb of God who was to be slain that all the children of God might 
be spared in the day of judgment. 

It would be practically impossible for a youth in Irsael not to learn 
by interesting symbols and typical representations, all the essential 
truths about God’s holiness, man’s sin, and the plan God had for the 
redeeming of man. 

Memorials.—A somewhat different method of teaching among the 
Hebrews was by several kinds of memorials set up to remind them of 
certain incidents in God’s dealings with them. 

When the people passed over Jordan they were commanded to set 
up twelve stones, and to plaster them with plaster. These stones were 
to be used as an altar, but in addition, “thou shalt write upon the stones 
all the words of this law very plainly.” The stones, then, were not 
only a memorial but served as a tablet from which the people might 
read and learn the law. 

When Joshua led the people across the Jordan on dry ground, he 
commanded twelve men to lay each a stone upon his shoulder and bare 
them from the midst of the Jordan and set them up as a memorial, 
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and said, “This may be a sign among you, that, when your children 
ask in time to come, saying, ‘What mean ye by these stones?’ then ye 
shall say unto them, ‘Because the waters of the Jordan were cut off 
before the ark of the covenant of Jehovah; ... and these stones shall 
be for a memorial unto the children of Israel forever.’ 

Songs, poems, and proverbs.—In a time when very little in the way 
of literature was being written, one of the methods of teaching Jewish 
youths about Jehovah and His care over Israel was the use of songs. 
Just as at the present time children learn Gospel truths as readily from 
psalms and hymns as from listening to the reading of Scriptures or 
from the teaching of religion, so among the Jews the children were 
taught the songs of the people and learned from them about religion 
and religious experiences. 


The Song of Moses and Miriam after the crossing of the Red Sea is 
a splendid example of Songs of Triumph. 


“TI will sing unto Jehovah, for 

He hath triumphed gloriously: 

The horse and his rider hath he thrown into the sea; 
Jehovah is my strength and song, 

And he is become my salvation: 

Jehovah is a man of war; 

Jehovah is his name. 

Pharaoh’s chariots and his host hath he cast into the sea.”™ 


How the camp would ring with Jehovah’s praises, as Miriam and 
all the women led out, with the timbrels and with dances! 


The song of Deborah, celebrating a signal victory over Sisera and 
his hosts, would be popular with all classes and ages. 


“The Kings came and fought; 

Then fought the Kings of Canaan, 

In Taanach, by the waters of Megiddo: 

They took no gain of money. 

From heaven fought the stars, 

From their courses they fought against Sisera. 
The river Kishon swept them away, 

That ancient river, the river Kishon, 

O my soul, march on with strength.”™ 


When the Psalms of David (and others) came into popular use, 
they furnished a basis for religious education unsurpassed in any lan- 
guage. In these are found almost every type of song that we know. 
There are songs of deliverance, songs of praise of Jehovah, songs of 
Jehovah’s greatness and power and holiness, songs of nature, songs about 
the law, war ballads, festal songs, songs of ascent, meditations and 
prayers, and national anthems. 
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These songs were heard in the Temple under trained choirs; they 
were sung by families and clans as they went up to Jerusalem to the 
yearly feasts (the songs of ascent especially). They must have been 
a forceful influence in moulding the minds and religious sentiments of 
young and old. If it be more important to write the songs of a people 
than to write their history, then the authors of the psalms wielded a 
great influence over all Jewish life. 

The use of proverbs in training the Israelitish youth must have 
become a quite common practice. They were spoken of as dark 
speeches,” as riddles,“ as hard questions,” as parables, and as by- 
words.” Solomon, the Wise Man, is said to have spoken three thou- 
sand, and after these were collected they were put into permanent form 
in the Book of Proverbs. This book contains many counsels and much 
advice to young men especially. Most of the proverbs are antithetical 
in arrangement and follow the plan of parallelism common to Hebrew 
poetry. This adds to their effectiveness and is an aid to memorizing 
them. 

Rosenberg has pointed out that the proverb is more interesting and 
intelligible to older people than to children, yet it must be noted that 
much of Solomon’s advice was given to the youth. “My son, hear thou 
the instruction of thy father” is reiterated many times. 

Repetition.—The principle of repetition in teaching children was 
recognized early in the history of Israel. In fact, the use of parallelism, 
mentioned in connection with proverbs, is proof of the Jews’ belief in 
the efficiency of. the plan. Most of their wisdom literature is of that 
form. - The same thought is given in different words, so that the idea 
is doubly emphasized. 

Many cases of the use of repetition might be cited: The Psalmist 
says, “With my lips have I declared all the ordinances of thy mouth.’”™ 
“Thy statutes have been my songs in the house of my pilgrimage.” 

In the early history of Israel, Moses definitely told the people to 
teach the statutes “diligently to thy children” and, as shown before, 
the expression “teach diligently” means by drill or repetition. 

One of the most definite statements is found in Isaiah 28:9-10. 
“Whom will he teach knowledge? and whom will he make to understand 
the message? . . . For it is precept upon precept, precept upon precept; 
line upon line, line upon line; here a little, there a little.” 

According to Kretzmann, the scribes, in the late Roman period, 
were required to rehearse a lesson many times to their pupils. 

According to one rule the lesson was, if necessary, to be repeated 
four times. Cases are cited where rabbis rehearsed the lesson four hun- 
dred times before the students comprehended the matter. This seems 
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to us quite ridiculous but serves to show that the method of repetition 
in learning the law was in common use. 

While the Torah had been copied by the scribes many times and 
was available in rolls, it is doubtful whether the traditions or oral law 
could be had in written form, so that the method of teaching this oral 
law would very probably have to be by word of mouth. Riggs™ states 
that the traditions were communicated orally at the time of Christ, 
and that a successful pupil was one who had a good memory: who 
neither lost what he learned nor added anything to it. A high compli- 
ment for any child was to be compared to a well so cemented that not 
a drop of water was lost. Riggs also says that the soul of learning was 
repetition. 

Parables and allegories.—One of the favorite methods of the proph- 
ets in teaching truth was to use the short parable. A goodly number 
of these parables are found in the Old Testament. They are intensely 
interesting and effective, and to this day hold the attention of children. 
They must have been used extensively in teaching the people, tho of 
this we have little proof until we come to the Great Teacher himself 
who used them repeatedly. “All these things spake Jesus in parable 
unto the multitudes: and without a parable spake he not unto them, 
that it might be fulfilled which was spoken thru the prophets, ‘I will 
open my mouth in parables, I will utter things hidden from the founda- 
tions of the world.’ ””” 

The parable of the little ewe lamb in the Old Testament™ drove 
home its truth to King David, who immediately passed sentence upon 
the wicked rich man of the story. And when Nathan said, “Thou art 
the man,” there was no escape for the king, and he acknowledged his 
guilt at once. 

A similar parable at a later time had the same effect. When King 
Ahab had permitted the enemy of Israel, Benhadad the Syrian, to escape 
to his own land, one of the prophets disguised himself and met King 
Ahab on the road. The prophet related how he had been given charge 
of a prisoner’ in the battle, and, becoming busy here and there, had 
allowed the prisoner to escape. Ahab immediately told the prophet that 
he had pronounced his own sentence. “Life for life,” he said. Then 
the prophet removed his disguise and said to Ahab, “Thus saith Jehovah, 
‘Because thou hast let go out of thy hand the man whom I had devoted 
to destruction, therefore thy life shall go for his life, and thy people for 
his people.’ And the king of Israel went to his house heavy and dis- 
pleased.” 

Jesus’ parables of the “Lost Sheep” and of the “Prodigal Son” have 
never been equalled in interest and effectiveness in teaching of the 
Father’s love and forgiveness. 

The effectiveness of the parable as a method of teaching religious 
truths lies in the fact that when one sees the analogy he must draw the 
conclusion for himself. He thus becomes his own teacher. 

14 Riggs. p. 223. 
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Biographies and narratives—The Hebrews have been most fortu- 
nate in having a history that goes far back into the remote past, and 
in having preserved written accounts of that history. The literature 
of the Jews is older than that of any other race. Other peoples of 
ancient times are known thru a few inscriptions on stones and in tombs. 
But the Hebraic literature is abundant and contains not only a historical 
account of the people, but also a wealth of different types of writings 
such as poetry, wisdom literature, and prophecies. 

In the Hebraic literature there is a great amount of biography 
and narrative. Short descriptive accounts are given of the first man 
and woman, and their children; of the slaying of Abel by his brother 
Cain; of Noah and his family being saved in the Ark from the flood. 
All this primitive history the Jewish children learned and delighted in 
centuries before the children of other races had any such heritage. 

Beginning with Abram, the founder of the Hebrew nation, we are 
given fairly full accounts of the lives of several of the patriarchs: 
Abram who became Abraham the faithful, Isaac the peacemaker, Jacob 
the supplanter who became Israel the Prince with God. The fullest 
accounts are of Joseph, who was sold into Egypt and became a great 
ruler next to Pharaoh; and of Moses who became the great leader, deliv- 
erer, lawgiver, and organizer of the new nation. 

Most interesting narratives accompany biography in the records of 
this period, making a collection that is remarkable in its appeal. 

Following this rather primitive history, there is given the account 
of the Judges, beginning with the courageous Joshua, and describing, 
one after another, the great leaders and deliverers during this formative 
period in Israel’s history. In the midst of these is set the gem of the 
biographies of all times, the story of Ruth. Perhaps no other biography 
has furnished better material for teaching girls’ the essential character 
qualities of love and loyalty, modesty and purity and willingness to 
work, than this short and beautiful story. 

The lives of the kings furnish quite a body of interesting literature, 
with examples both good and bad, which have served thruout the cen- 
turies as a means of inspiration and of warning, respectively, to the 
children and youth of Israel. 

Along with the stories of the kings we have short sketches of the 
prophets. Just enough is given to set them before us as rugged, bold 
characters; men with a message; men who in most of their lives and 
conduct are well worthy of emulation. 

These wonderful characters, portrayed in the finest of literary style, 
with vivid description and divinely inspired comment, were used by the 
Jews during long centuries to inspire and teach the boys and girls not 
only about their past religious history, but about the essential qualities of 
manhood and womanhood. They furnished concrete illustrations of the 
types of men and women that Jehovah loved and approved of, or of those 
whom he condemned. No other race has been thus blessed in having 
the biographies of its ancestors, with an accompanying divine appraisal 
of their life and conduct, to be used in the training of its youth in 
character and religion. 
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Miracles.—When we consider the different methods possible to use 
in the teaching of religion, we come upon one in Hebrew training that 
cannot now be used. We refer to the working of miracles as a definite 
method of teaching about God and His ways of dealing with men. 

Other peoples have not known the guiding hand of Jehovah as has 
Israel. They have not been given leaders to whom has been vouchsafed 
the power to teach by a miraculous demonstration. 

When Moses was sent to the Israelites in Egypt he was given the 
power to work miracles to teach the people that Jehovah had power 
over nature and over life and death. - Moses’ rod“ was a strong ally 
in his attempt to gain a hearing and a following among the elders and 
the masses of the people. 

This ability to be Jehovah’s agent in the manifesting of supernatu- 
ral power was given to leaders and prophets from Moses till the time 
of Christ and His immediate followers. Since their time the method 
has not been in use. 

Some might claim that miracle working was not a method of teach- 
ing, but a means of gaining attention so that a message from Jehovah 
might be given; others, that miracles were not the ringing of a church 
bell, to gather the crowds, but the benediction upon the people after the 
teaching. 

It would seem, however, that both these statements are true in 
part. There can be little question that the miracles of Jesus caused His 
fame to go abroad thruout all Judea and Galilee, and that great multi- 
tudes came to see and wonder at His power. Yet we are sure it was not 
the primary purpose of Jesus to attract the multitudes by miracles, but 
rather to bless the people by relieving distress of body or mind; but 
since the crowds were attracted to Him because of the miracles, He made 
use of the opportunity to teach them. The miracles in turn confirmed 
His statements and His claims in regard to Himself and His kingdom. 


Tests and Measurements in Jewish Religious Education 


Whether or not the Jews had any method by which they sought to 
test the efficiency of their religious instruction is largely a matter of 
conjecture. The Old Testament record which is, up to the time of the 
Exile, our sole source of information gives us little hint as to whether 
any measurements of the results of teaching were applied. Mental tests, 
1.Q., and school measurements were unknown among the Jews. But 
there were some among that people who could take the mental measure 
of men and designate some as wise and some as fools. 

The nearest approach to measuring the results of religious instruc- 
tion in Israel was made by the prophets who saw where Israel was 
failing miserably to attain spiritual heights or even to keep a fraction 
of the law. It is true, as some might say, that the prophets rebuked 
the people not of their own authority, but with messages which were 
from God. Even admitting this, their statements were all the more 
unquestionable, since they were not the judgments of fallible men. 
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The prophets used the figure of the plumb-line in measuring the 
success or failure of Israel in keeping the law. This expression is 
found in Amos: “Thus he showed me: and, behold, the Lord stood beside 
a wall made by a plumb-line, with a plumb-line in his hand. And 
Jehovah said unto me, ‘Amos, what seest thou?’ And I said, ‘A plumb- 
line.’ Then said the Lord, ‘Behold, I will set a plumb-line in the midst 
of my people Israel; I will not again pass by them any more; and the 
high places of Isaac shall be desolate, and the sanctuaries of Israel shall 
be laid waste; and I will rise against the house of Jeroboam with the 
sword,’ 

Isaiah also uses this figure: “And I will make justice the line and 
righteousness the plummet: and the hail shall sweep away the refuge 
of lies and the waters shall overflow the hiding places.” 

Israel’s mental and moral lethargy at the time of Isaiah is vividly 
described. This moral apathy reached even to the teachers and leaders. 
“Tarry ye and wonder; take your pleasure and be blind: they are drunken, 
but not with wine; they stagger, but not with strong drink: For Jehovah 
hath poured out upon you the spirit of deep sleep, and hath closed your 
eyes, the prophets; and your heads, the seers, hath he covered. And all 
vision is become unto you as the words of a book that is sealed, which 
men deliver to one that is learned, saying, ‘Read this, I pray thee’; and 
he saith, ‘I cannot, for it is sealed’: and the book is delivered to him 
that is not learned, saying, ‘Read this, I pray thee’; and he saith, ‘I am 
not learned.’ ’”” 

These terrible strictures upon Israel’s moral condition show simply 
this: either the Israelites had not received the moral and spiritual in- 
struction and guidance that their Scriptures afforded, or they had paid 
little heed to instruction, becoming hard and indifferent to the teaching 
they received. 

When measured by the law, or by devotion to Jehovah or a concern 
for His Temple and its sacrifices and services, they fall short miserably. 
One might say that this was not a measurement of the efficiency of 
religious instruction but merely an estimation of the moral status of the 
adults. And yet the religious condition of one generation necessarily 
reflects the training or lack of training of the children of the preceding 
generation. 


The Administration of Jewish Religious Education 


It has been noticeable in the study of the whole field of Jewish re- 
ligious education that anything in the way of administration, in the 
modern school sense, is almost totally lacking. As long as the Jews 
were without a public school system, there would be little likelihood of 
their having any method of supervision. 

The home, as we have found, was the center of religious training 
until shortly before Christ. The parents had sole oversight of the 
teaching of their children. So far as the records go, we have no inti- 
mation that any supervisor ever had authority over Jewish children. 
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There were no central committees or boards, no inspection. Evidently it 
was not known by priests or Levites or judges whether children were 
receiving any instruction. No check-up, so far as we know, on religious 
instruction was ever attempted. 

It is true that leaders such as Moses and Joshua counseled the people 
to learn the laws and to teach them to the children. They rebuked them 
when the laws were broken. But we do not find that they had any 
information as to the teaching of the laws in a particular home. 

As for the teaching received at the Temple, in songs and sacrifices, 
there was the supervision of the High Priest, who directed the lower 
priests and Levites. There was a Chief Musician at the time of David 
who apparently was a director of singing.” It is probable that the 
whole assembly joined in this singing of praise. But we cannot find that 
there was any compulsion or any check-up of families. 

The same is true of the synagogue of later times. Attendance was 
not required and apparently no superior officer knew whether certain 
families attended or not. It is true that attendance was enjoined and 
expected and was even customary, but there was no “attendance officer” 
mentioned. 

In the period immediately preceding Christ, under foreign influence, 
there were three types of schools: the synagogue, the elementary school, 
and the scribes’ school.” The synagogue schools and the scribes’ schools 
were non-compulsory. But in the second century, B.C., compulsory edu- 
cation for all children was proclaimed under the leadership of Rabbi 
Simon ben Shatach, at that time Head of the Sanhedrin.™ 

As to the methods of financing religious instruction among the 
Jews, it may be said in general that the teaching was given free of 
charge. 

In the Temple, whatever instruction was given thru song or reading 
of the law was done thru priests and Levites who were supported by 
the tithes of all the people.” 

The prophets, even those like Elisha, who taught in the schools of 
the prophets, received no compensation for their work, unless it was a 
room and food. 

Ordinarily the scribes received no remuneration for their instruc- 
tion. They usually practiced a trade and spent part of the day at secu- 
lar work and part in teaching.“ Swift™ points out that for the scribes 
to charge a fixed fee for teaching the law would be almost like trafficking 
in the wisdom of Jehovah. He quotes Delitzsch to the effect that the 
teachers received some support from grateful parents, some from the 
distribution of tithes to the poor, and sometimes a portion of the Temple 
tithe. According to Fairweather™ also the scribes usually taught with- 
out pay and supported themselves by a trade. Kretzmann™ gives a 
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quotation from Peters which shows that teachers were counseled not to 
favor the rich children but to teach the poor children without com- 
pensation. 


The Results of Jewish Religious Education 


The influence of the Jewish religion has been of such world-wide 
significance that to seek to estimate it or to measure it is an altogether 
impossible task. All that we shall be able to do will be to point out a 
few of the lines of influence, to show some of the more general results 
that have come because of the long continued teaching of this religion 
to the Jewish youth and to the world. 

Has acted as an integrating force thru the centuries.—First, we 
should speak of the results of the teaching of the Hebrew religion upon 
the Jews who themselves have been the chief beneficiaries of this religion 
and its teachings. 

Naturally we think first of the fact that the teaching of this religion 
has kept the Jewish race together as a unit. It has been a powerful 
integrating force in the long centuries of the Jews’ dispersion. Thruout 
all these ages, scattered as they have been among all nations, sometimes 
persecuted and driven from place to place (just as they are now being 
driven from Germany), without a nation or government of their own, 
without international organization, without centralized leadership, they 
have nevertheless succeeded in maintaining their identity as a race, 
their religion, and a consciousness of their mission to the world. 

When they were still in their own land, but were under the govern- 
ment of the Greeks, the influence of Hellenism was strong among them. 
It was all the stronger because the Greeks favored the Jews in many 
ways, and the rulers were well disposed toward them; and, just because 
the Judaism of the years following the Exile was rather gloomy and 
tended toward a severe asceticism, many of the Jews, we should think, 
would naturally have been attracted to the joyous mirth of Hellenism. 
But such was not the case. No desertion of the masses of Israel to 
Hellenism occurred. Their religious teaching and training prevailed 
against the secular culture of the Greeks. The Jew’s God and His Law 
kept the Jews faithful, as Cornill™ has shown. 

After the general dispersion in 70 A.D. something was necessary to 
hold Judaism together. The Law and the Talmud were a wall about the 
Jews against every outside interest that tended to dissolve their unity. 
The Talmud became better known and, because of its use by the scribes 
in teaching, it was for centuries practically the only source of intellectual 
and spiritual food.” But this was sufficient to enable the Jews to escape 
the almost total darkness of the Middle Ages. 

The Jews during the nearly 2,000 years of dispersion, without a 
country and, strictly speaking, without a nation or the ordinary attributes 
of a nation, have kept what might be termed a national group life, based 
on an idea—the idea that Israel is eternal, because bound up in the 
bundle of life with Israel’s God. Along with this idea is another—that 
sometime in the future Israel will be restored to her home-land. This 
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hope they have kept alive thru the centuries by a continuous teaching 
of the content already noted: a knowledge of God, His Laws, His 
promises. As a subsitute for nationality they have kept three objects 
or ideas before their minds: the God of Israel, the people of Israel, and 
the land of Israel. 

Rabbi Jung™ says of Judaism that it is a far wider term than Jewish 
religion. It cannot be stated in a few principles for it includes all ex- 
pressions of the truly Jewish spirit. It is not a creed; it is not a 
theology. It is of greater significance than a church or denomination. 
Judaism might better be termed a religious civilization, complete in 
itself, having its own institutions, customs, history, literature, and lan- 
guage. This whole civilization is founded on the Hebrew Scriptures. 
The Jews have been made the depository of God-given truth and have 
been enlightened by prophets and saints; and their whole religious 
civilization, having righteousness as a passion, has been able to resist 
tyrannies, overthrow idols, and turn the course of history. 

Oesterley™ believes that the love of the study of religion both in 
the synagogue and in the school has been the means of saving the 
Jewish people from being lost among the nations. 

Has made the Jews a law-abiding people—The Jewish people have 
furnished a world-wide example of the principle that what a man believes 
affects his conduct. It must be that, because of the rich spiritual con- 
tent of the religious teachings of the Jews, they have, thru all the vicissi- 
tudes of their lives as wanderers, been a law-abiding people. They have 
not only had respect for the commandments given by Moses to Israel, 
but have also respected and obeyed the laws of the countries where they 
have dwelt. 

This respect for law, which seems to be an ingrained characteristic 
of the Jews since the Exile, is based upon the fundamental conception 
of morality as law. Moral law has a divine origin. Distinctions between 
right and wrong are not relative nor ephemeral, but everlasting and 
absolute. As Rabbi Jung™ has pointed out, there is a definite “Thou 
shalt” and “Thou shalt not” in human life. There is in Jewish religion 
a categorical imperative not subject to passion, or to the peradventure of 
inclination or to fashion. God is the Giver of law as well as a Father to 
men. It is in the law that He has revealed to men the foundation on 
which alone their welfare may be built. 

This belief in morality as law has had its direct effect in the pro- 
ducing of moral strength and solid character. If one believes his God 
is moral (and this is a distinguishing characteristic of the Jews as com- 
pared to the heathen), he also believes that what his God directs must 
be moral. Since God had told Israel that the “Fear of the Lord is the 
beginning of wisdom,” then for Israel this had to be the foundation of 
education. Therefore thruout their career the Jews have inculcated in 
the souls of youth a loyal obedience to laws that are of divine origin or 
that are tied up with the service of higher things.™ 
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The attitude of the Jews as to things forbidden or commanded has 
been higher than that of the devotees of other gods. The Jew has 
acknowledged as of first importance the fact that Jehovah has forbidden 
or commanded this or that. This has been the chief reason for his 
obedience. Besides this, however, he could bring forward other reasons 
such as health or happiness or profit. 

To the Jews the law was sacred and holy. So sacred was it to them 
that in the terrible days of persecution at the hands of Greeks and 
Romans, they were willing to suffer all the forms of torture invented 
rather than to break the laws of God. 

Bevan,™ quoting Sir Henry Maine, makes the point that democracy 
is always furthered when laws which have been possessed only by a 
privileged class are written into a code so that all may read and learn. 
If this be true then, democracy has been advanced greatly by the Jews 
who read the laws im the ears of all the people. They believed that the 
priest got his authority from the Law and not that the law was au- 
thoritative because the priest gave it. That meant that the people could 
judge the priest or prophet or king by referring to the written law which 
everyone admitted had been given by Jehovah. This puts a different 
face on law-keeping or law-breaking. To break the law is to break faith 
with Jehovah. 

The statistical records of the present time, in life insurance, in 
crime, in charity work, are indicative of what the Jew has always been 
in these fields. Peters has given us many interesting facts that show 
the results among the Jews of keeping the law. 

The Quakers, who lead a simple life and perhaps live more nearly 
according to their religious beliefs than most people, live longer than 
any others on record. The Jews stand next to them. The average life 
among Gentiles is twenty-six years; it is thirty-seven among the Jews. 
Life insurance companies tell us that a Jew is a forty per cent better 
risk than any other person except a Quaker or a preacher. 

The Jews today still keep the law. Counting even the lowest type 
of immigrants, they still have a better record than that of any other 
race or religious sect in our country. Very few Jews have been hanged 
in America. Besides this it may be said that the Jew is seldom found 
in an almshouse or in jail. If a Jew is in trouble, other Jews help him 
out. He is not often found in the divorce court, for he is of a domestic 
type. Very few Jews are addicted to drink, or, at least, are seen drunken. 
Saloon-keepers do not thrive in the Jews’ midst. The Potter’s Field 
never receives a Jewish tenant, for the law has taught the Jews a 
reverence for the dead. In short, the law has kept them back from most 
of the evils of the present day. 

Has given the Jews, and the world thru them, the knowledge of the 
One True God.—We have already touched upon the fact that the Jews 
had as one of their beliefs, and as a content of teaching, the idea of 
ethical monotheism. But it should be further emphasized that not only 
did the Jews claim to gain this idea by revelation, but that they diligently 
Te Bevan. p88. 
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handed down this belief from generation to generation by means of oral 
instruction and written documents. 

The Hebrews have the notable distinction of being the first to state 
their belief in One God, who is both Creator and Governor of all things 
and all men. At a time when other nations were still worshipping gods 
who were declared to be full of jealousy and vengeance, and to be utterly 
immoral, the Jewish prophets were uttering messages denouncing the 
evils of their times because they were displeasing to Jehovah their God 
who was not only righteous Himself but demanded righteousness and 
justice among His people. And, further, while all the heathen feared 
their gods because of their vengeful nature and sought to appease their 
wrath and hatred by means of offerings, the Hebrews were teaching their 
children of a God who loved them and cared for them. And finally thru 
their race, came the Great Revealer of the God of love, Jesus the Christ. 

This belief in the One Holy God has had a monumental effect upon 
the Jewish people and thru them upon the world. It gave them a basis 
of morality in the sanction of this God. The polytheism round about 
them had broken the moral unity of man; it had sanctioned the very 
vilest of practices, in the name of religion. But Israel had the sublime 
and lasting conviction that Jehovah was a God of mercy and love and 
truth and righteousness, and by continuously teaching these essential 
truths has kept each succeeding generation from the pitfalls of poly- 
theistic immoralities. 

Thru the long ages then, Israel, by means of religious instruction, 
has kept ever prominent before the world an exalted idea of the One 
God. As Abbott has expressed it, “This is the message of Israel to the 
world; that God is a righteous person, who demands righteousness of 
His people and demands nothing else; that man is kin with God; that 
the relationship between God and man is one of comradeship; that to 
enter into that comradeship, man must desire it and confirm his life to 
it; and that if he does so desire and so endeavor he may rest assured of 
God’s readiness to receive and to help him. In the new library at Wash- 
ington the artist has undertaken to interpret by symbolic figures upon 
the interior of the dome the several functions of the nations in the world’s 
history. Each nation is represented by an allegorical picture with a 
legend underneath. The legend for Judea is ‘Religion.’ The author 
has perceived and interpreted a great fundamental truth; that to every 
nation, God gives a special mission.’”"” 

We are indebted to the Jew, according to Peters, for the knowl- 
edge of a God who is true and who is living; a God who gave Moses the 
constitution for the world’s first republic, the Twelve States of Israel, 
and also a code of laws that for thirty-three centuries has been the basis 
of the jurisprudence of the whole civilized world. Wherever the Hebrew 
Scriptures (both the Old and New Testaments) have gone, intelligence 
has increased and has prevailed over ignorance and superstition. They 
have been followed always by more humane laws, by hospitals, and by 
other institutions of mercy. In fact, the knowledge of the Hebrew God 
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and the Hebrew Scriptures is almost synonymous with education and 
culture and civilization. 

Has produced and preserved a body of literature which is the 
world’s best.—In the chapter on content of Jewish religious education we 
noted that the chief materials for study and teaching were the Scriptures 
and the Talmud. It remains to show that religious education helped to 
preserve the earlier literature and to produce the later literature. 

It seems certain that, while the Ten Commandments were written 
on two tablets of stone, and while it is probable that Moses wrote or 
caused to be written the definite laws that were given him by Jehovah, 
there would yet be a multitude of minor laws given orally which the 
Jews called the “Mishna” which would have to be preserved by trans- 
mitting them orally from one generation to another. The common prac- 
tice of having the children in the home learn and recite the laws would 
keep them ever in mind. The methods of teaching by repetition and by 
songs and pageants would preclude any serious forgetting of the laws. 

It may not appear that religious education in Israel was of any 
assistance in the producing of the great body of literature which came 
from Jewish pens from David’s time to the writing of the New Testa- 
ment. In fact, it may seem that the very best of that literature was 
produced by uneducated men. David was merely a shepherd boy, un- 
trained in school, and yet he produced the world’s best poetry, including 
the Twenty-Third Psalm. Amos makes clear that he is not a prophet 
nor the son of a prophet, but only a trimmer of sycamore trees. Never- 
theless his book is a masterpiece. 

. We must not forget, however, that in Israel at this time the home 
was the school; that in every home where the parents were at all in- 
clined to obey Jehovah’s instructions, daily teachings in the law were 
the practice. So these so-called uneducated men came no doubt from 
homes that were deeply religious, where.the law was learned, and where 
the whole atmosphere was one of reverence for the law and was truly 
spiritual. 

There were many, however, of the writers of this period who were 
educated men. Solomon no doubt received training in King David’s 
home and had the advantage of hearing his father’s great master- 
pieces. This, with his gift of wisdom, made him especially fitted for 
the producing of a wonderful wisdom literature. 

Isaiah, who stands at the head of the prophets, was from all in- 
dications educated and trained at the royal court. Daniel was selected 
as one of the wise men and rulers in Babylon not merely because of 
native ability but because he was educated and trained. 

All of these writers, whether major or minor, had a background of 
religious sentiment, a knowledge of God, and a deeply imbedded respect 
for law and spiritual verities. 

The same is true in regard to the human education and training 
of Jesus. Altho not a learned scribe, He knew the law and the Prophets, 
as evidenced by his quotations, almost verbatim; not only did He know 
the words of the law but He had meditated upon it and was its greatest 
interpreter. 
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The apostles, altho called unlettered and unlearned men, had never- 
theless been in fellowship and companionship with the greatest Teacher 
of all times and had learned of Him. 

Paul, who was the greatest interpreter of the Scriptures next to 
the Master, was one of the best trained, best educated men of his day. 
From his pen we have a body of literature unexcelled in reasoning and 
in exhortation. 

It would seem clear that the rich fruitage of unsurpassed literature 
in Israel was the definite result of a long continued zealous training in 
religious worship and in religious and moral laws; first, an understand- 
ing of and reverence for Jehovah, and second, an understanding of and 
reverence for God’s laws. It must be evident that a deeply spiritual 
literature which is universal and perennial in its appeal can come only 
from a source which is also deeply religious; it can come only from a 
mind and heart trained and steeped in an atmosphere of eternal verities. 

Leroy-Beaulieu™ agrees with this when he shows that the sons of 
Israel did not honor the publican or financier, nor aspire to emulate 
them; that they did aspire to be rabbis or scribes, to be lawyers and 
scholars. Israel, long before she was a nation of money-makers, was 
a nation of students. Always the select individuals in Israel chose the 
spiritual as the higher road. At least in the olden Jewish. life, the 
scholar was always more esteemed than the banker. 

It is not necessary to seek to prove that the literature produced by 
a people whose education has been almost exclusively a religious educa- 
tion mounts higher in a spiritual rapport with God and also goes deeper 
into the mysteries of man’s relationship to God than does the literature 
of any other race. Many authorities might be quoted in support of this 
statement, but only two or three will be given to show the general trend 
of comment. 

Miss Sterling™ says that all informed people know that the Jew 
has given us every spiritual concept that our occidental civilization 
lives by today; that countless authorities have shown, including Mr. 
H. G. Wells and Dr. Charles W. Eliot, ex-president of Harvard, that 
the wisdom of the world and the heart of all education is found in the 
Hebrew literature. 

Lyman Abbott’’ has made the point that the Hebrews did not con- 
tribute anything to art or to architecture (even the Temple was Egyptian 
architecture), or to music; but that their whole literature was their 
vehicle for the bringing in of morals and of spiritual life. This litera- 
ture is not representative of the ordinary ideas of the common people. 
It expresses the life and thoughts of the ablest thinkers and leaders 
among them. A people’s real character is manifested by the type of 
leaders they produce; their life is shown by their great minds. 

It is Abbott also who shows™ that this whole body of Hebrew litera- 
ture is the production of a people who felt they were given a commis- 
sion by Jehovah to receive and to give to the world an answer to four 

168 Leroy-Beaulieu. p. 182. 

% Sterling. p. 19. 

17% Abbott. pp. 374-5. 

11 Ibid., p. 377. 
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questions: (1) “Who is God?” (2) “What is man?” (3) “What is 
the right relationship between God and man?” and (4) “How can that 
right relationship be brought about?” It seems strange that Abbott 
should leave out a very important question with which Jewish litera- 
ture is certainly very much concerned, namely: “What is the right re- 
lationship between man and man?” This should have been the fourth 
question to be followed then by the one which was placed fourth in the 
list. The laws and wisdom literature and the writings of the prophets, 
to say nothing of the New Testament literature, are full of material 
dealing with man’s relation to his brothers. 

In a History of the Hebrews, Miss Laura Knott™ has stated that, 
because many of our ideas and conceptions of God and religion have 
been common property for so long, we forget that they have not always 
been in existence; we forget that we owe them to the Jews. We are so 
accustomed to think of God as a Being who is just and merciful and 
all-wise and forgiving that we fail to realize that we got these ideas 
of Him from the Hebrew race. That morality and character are based 
upon religion is evident to us now—but we are indebted to the Jews for 
having taught us this great truth. 

Has furnished the world illustrations of the best methods in religious 
education.—It is necessary only, in dealing with this division, to sum- 
marize or restate some facts already studied. 

The methods used in instructing Jewish youth in religion have been 
noted. They are: (1) a daily repeating of laws and precepts led by the 
parents in the home, (2) having morning and evening prayers and 
benedictions, (3) having grace at meals, (4) placing before the eyes 
of children certain Scriptures, (5) enacting in pageant form certain 
rites and ceremonies, (6) attending feasts and keeping fasts, (7) setting 
up memorial stones with Scripture engraved upon them, (8) giving 
definite, direct injunction in the synagogue and schools, (9) singing 
songs with religious teachings, (10) telling stories of history and litera- 
ture of heroes and heroines. 

All of these methods were used—not just at irregular periods or 
spasmodically, but continuously. Most of the religious training was a 
daily affair. It came to be a part of the life of the Jewish child. There 
was always a codperation between the home and the leaders, between 
the home and tabernacle, the home and Temple, and the home and 
synagogue. The idea among the Jews was not, “How shall we mix a 
little religion with our education?” but rather, “How shall we insert a 
little of the secular in our religious education system?” 

While we of today in our public schools are using only one or two 
of these ten methods, the Jews used them all and still use them all. 
At the present time the public schools, with a few exceptions, use only 
the ninth and tenth methods. Perhaps very few of our songs could be 
said to convey any religious ideas. It rests then upon the last of the 
series, the indirect method, to carry practically all the responsibility for 
giving religious training to the children of our country. The amount 
of instruction or inspiration given under this particular method de- 
pends largely upon the teacher. Under the pressure of the present 
~~ ‘2 Knott. p. 28. 
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school system even this indirect method is ofttimes lost sight of—for 
there are such and such limits to be reached and certain definite re- 
quirements to be met. It is not for lack of methods nor for lack of 
successful examples that we fail to give religious instruction in our 
present-day homes and schools. The Jews have held both before our 
eyes continuously. 

Has given the world many of its great leaders.—It is logical and 
natural, in speaking of the leaders whom Israel has furnished the world, 
to mention first the Master of men, Jesus. Among Christians He 
stands as the highest peak among the foothills. He is one of the race 
yet so high above other men that it is necessary to speak of Him in 
superlatives; for in Him was the mingling of the human and the 
divine. 

To the Christian world it may seem superfluous to write of the 
life and character of Jesus in order to prove the excellency of the 
Jewish system of religious education. And yet, even today, He is 
not known to great masses of the people, a fact which makes it neces- 
sary still to tell of His teachings and character and leadership. 

It is chiefly because He is a product of the Jewish race and a 
product of the Jewish religion that Jesus comes into this present ac- 
count. His ethics and His interpretation of religion come as the 
culmination of the centuries of religious training which had preceded 
Him. 

The prophets had told of His coming and had revealed His work 
and character. They knew He was to be a Branch out of Israel, a Stem 
from the roots of the house of Jesse. His forerunner, John the Bap- 
tist, spoke of Him as one whose shoe latchet he himself was not worthy 
to unloose. 

When the time was come, Jesus made Himself known as the ful- 
fillment of prophecy, as the Saviour of men, as the Son of God and the 
Way of life. He presented Himself to men in teaching, in preaching, 
and in miracles. Great numbers of the Jews believed in Him and ac- 
cepted Him. But the rulers and scribes and Pharisees rejected Him 
and put Him to death upon the cross. For three days He was in the 
grave, but on the third day He arose—to the joy of the many but to 
the consternation of the few. 

All this is a matter of record as the believing Jews have written 
it for us in His life story in the Gospels, and in the interpretation of 
His work in the Epistles and Revelations, adding to the already remark- 
able body of Jewish literature its crowning glory. 

Altho Jesus was a pioneer in many different lines, it is in the 
fields of ethics and philosophy and religion that He stands preéminently 
as the Leader of the leaders. He is the great Teacher of all teachers. 
If ethics is an attempt to answer the question, “What is right?” and 
is the science which treats of man’s life of duty, or which teaches men 
their supreme end and how to attain it, then Jesus has given us our 
greatest textbook and our greatest example in ethics. The Golden 
Rule” again is the supreme rule in all ethical conduct. Where can 
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we find a set of principles for the regulation of conduct superior to 
the Beatitudes? They show us the ideal; they are principles for con- 
duct as it should be. Jesus lays down principles and gives examples for 
our treatment of our neighbors,” our treatment of the poor,” the sick,™ 
the wayward. He shows us the attitude we should have toward strife 
and war.™ He gives to men the highest ideal in chastity by showing 
that the basis of this virtue lies in purity of thought.” His teachings 
about our attitude toward children show a deep understanding of child 
nature.” 

From this mere sketch it may be seen that the subject of ethics 
finds its greatest teacher and interpreter in Jesus the Carpenter from 
among the Jews. 

Since philosophy seeks to answer the question, “What is truth 
and what is reality?” Jesus, we find, has shown us the answers, and 
proved his leadership in this field also. 

The center of Jesus’ philosophy is spiritual monotheism, as it had 
been of the philosophy of the Jews. God is a Spirit, a Person, a Father. 
His is a spiritual kingdom unto which men come by repentance and 
faith; in which righteousness is attained by love and not by works.™ 
This kingdom is not only of this world but is also heavenly, and man, 
if he once enters this kingdom, is to abide in it forever. Reality is 
spiritual; the things of earth shall pass away.™ Truth is spiritual also, 
for Jesus says, “I am... the truth.™ The way to know truth is 
to know and enter into the will of God. 

A spiritual First Cause, a spiritual kingdom here, an eternal spir- 
itual kingdom for men hereafter, all governed by spiritual law, is Jesus’ 
philosophy. 

It is in the field of religion that Jesus made His greatest contribu- 
tion to the life of man. It is here that He showed his superior leader- 
ship. In a human sense it is He that brought to fruition the long 
process of training in religion carried on by the Jews since Moses. 

Tho Jesus broke away from the encrusted formalism of His im- 
mediate predecessors, the rabbis and scribes, and went back to His 
spiritual kinsmen, the prophets, yet He is Israel’s Son in religion. Tho 
He pulled down some of the superstructure of Jewish religion which 
had been added by the scribes, He nevertheless built upon the founda- 
tion laid by the Jewish people under the direction of Jehovah. 

What is the religion of Jesus? It is a religion of love; His gospel 
a gospel of love. “For God so loved the world, that he gave his only 
begotten Son, that whosoever believeth on him should not perish, but 
have eternal life.’*”” 

#4 Luke 10:30-7. 
1% Matthew 11:5. 
"6 Matthew 8:15. 
®t Luke 15:11-81. 
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17? Matthew 5:28. 
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Religion asks the question, “What is the right relationship or at- 
titude toward the divine?” Jesus answered this question™ by showing 
that the right relationship between man and God is that of love; it is 
a spiritual fellowship; more than this, it is developed into a unity of 
spirits. Jesus showed that the ideal is that He and His disciples and 
the Father shall all be one. 

Jesus was the superior leader in this field because He kept from 
His religion the elements of fear and dread™ that are found in all other 
religions. Other gods are conceived by their devotees as gods of 
vengeance. They must be appeased or placated or bought off with sacri- 
fice of children or of animals. They may assist man in some undertak- 
ing or furnish him with some necessity but they are unreliable and 
untrustworthy. What they do is for their own good or pleasure first 
of all. They are as evil in nature and intention as are men and they 
have greater power to carry out their wishes. 

In Jesus’ religion there is no fear. “Perfect love casteth out fear.’™” 
God is not only our Father but our Friend. With Him there is the joy 
of fellowship and communion. Man is raised to the dignity of a co- 
worker.” God’s ideals and purposes become man’s, and together they 
seek to establish a kingdom of righteousness. It was this high con- 
ception of God and this idea of man’s relationship to God, which Jesus 
sought earnestly to teach his disciples.” 

Into whatever field of leadership we may enter, we shall find Jesus 
there, not as one claiming only to be on a par with many, but as one 
claiming to be above and at the head of all.” 

Space is too limited to mention many of the noted Jews who have 
been world leaders in finance. Two or three will suffice to show the 
place they have held in this field. 

The Rothschilds represent a class of Jewish bankers who have 
founded a family line such as no others have done. They built a 
tremendous fortune and along with it an enviable reputation. They 
have indeed transformed banking. In money changing and in loans 
their profits have mounted into the millions. In financing railroads 
and industries and in handling government loans they have extended 
their influence to every land. 

Mr. Jacob Schiff, of the firm of Kuhn, Loeb, and Company in a 
time of great financial stress financed the Union Pacific, the Pennsyl- 
vania, the B. and O., and other railroads. In the World War he 
was of great service in floating government bonds. 

The Seligman brothers, starting with the selling of clothing, put 
their profits into banking. They prospered and began selling govern- 
ment bonds here and abroad. During the Civil War the North was 
financed largely by the Seligmans. After the war they took over all 
the bonded indebtedness of the United States government. They are 
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now the accredited agents of the Navy and the State Departments, 
and have the confidence of the nations.™ 

In the realm of literature the Jews have furnished many famous 
men. 

Flavius Josephus, a descendant of the Maccabees, was a brilliant 
general and a national diplomat. He became a favorite of the Emperor 
Vespasian and used his great abilities in alleviating the conditions of 
his brethren. He wrote the Antiquities of the Jews and the Wars of 
the Jews. We have nothing, outside the Scriptures, which is more 
graphic and interesting. His books have been read and translated 
more than any book of the Jews except the Bible. Tribute to his 
works has been paid thru all the ages.™ 

Disraeli, both as a literary man and as a statesman, shed a great 
glory upon his race. He is one of the greatest of all the English men 
of letters.” 

Heine the great poet, George Brandes the literary critic, and Zang- 
will the novelist may be mentioned as leading lights in the world of 
literature. 

In the field of ethics and philosophy the Jews have furnished some 
of the world’s greatest thinkers. From Paul to the present time there 
is a long list of notable men. Maimonides, the philosopher and scientist 
of the twelfth century, has been an influence all thru the ages since 
his day. He was the chief force in defending the Scriptures, and his 
writings were the bulwarks of ecclesiastical authorities for many 
centuries.” 

_ Spinoza the philosopher, with his teaching of the philosophy of 
love and of God’s being all-in-all, the all-nourishing and all-supplying 
providence, was one of the great moral forces of his time.™ 

Moses Mendelssohn was a great democratic leader, a force in fight- 
ing for political freedom and social justice.” 

Felix Adler, the founder of the Ethical Culture Society with 
branches in the principal cities of America and Europe, has performed 
a great mission in promoting moral ends, in establishing institutions of 
charity, and in raising the intellectual level of his time. 

Many of the rabbis of the present century, such as S. S. Wise of 
New York, have been prominent moral leaders.” 

The most renowned philosopher of recent years, Bergson, the author 
of Creative Evolution, is also a product of the Jewish race and religion. 
Because of his religious background he has been a stalwart opposer of 
materialistic philosophers. Miss Sterling points him out as the latest 
flowering of the mind of the Jewish people. The recent honors heaped 
upon him show the high place he holds among his contemporaries. In 
1914 he was made President of the French Academy of Political and 
Moral Science. In 1917 he was a member of the Clemenceau Cabinet. 

1% Sterling. pp. 100-7. 
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Cambridge conferred upon him the Doctor’s degree “honoris causa.” 
In 1922 he was elected President of the commission of the League of 
Nations for Intellectual Intercourse among the Nations. By the whole 
world Bergson is appraised as a great writer, teacher, and philosopher.” 

At the present time Einstein holds a place of eminence rarely ever 
reached among contemporary philosophers. 

The men just mentioned are only a few representative leaders in 
a few fields. Most of them are the selection of one writer, Miss Ada 
Sterling, but her selection is a fairly representative one showing that, 
in every field one may wish to investigate, the Jews will be found to 
have furnished their share of leaders. The reason for this leadership 
we believe has been made sufficiently clear: it is that thru the centuries 
the Jews have had a remarkable racial education, the backbone of 
which has been their monotheistic religion. 


20 Ibid., pp. 301-3. 











CHAPTER II. RELIGIOUS AND MORAL 
EDUCATION AMONG THE GREEKS 


Introductory Statement 


THE history of the religious education of the Greeks is contem- 
poraneous with that of the later centuries of Jewish history. And tho 
for a time the Jews were subject to the Greeks and there was consider- 
able intermingling of the two races, it would seem that the religious 
education of neither group was greatly affected by the interchange of 
ideas or practices. 

The material for a study of the work of the Greeks in religious 
education cannot be found in one book—as can material for a study of 
Jewish religious education. If we look for the essence of Judaism we 
find it in the Law and the Prophets; if we look for the essence of 
Christianity, we find it in the Gospels; if we seek to know the essence 
of Islam, we find it in the Koran. But if we seek the essence of Greek 
religion, we find it in no one book. It is everywhere.” Greek religious 
instruction was not based on a book. It was based on various elements. 
Neither was there a real founder of Greek religion nor an authoritative 
body of priests to maintain religious doctrines. There were many gods 
and perhaps as many viewpoints as there were gods. Every man might 
choose and believe in whichever god suited his fancy or was most 
congenial. The Greeks believed thoroly in the right to an intelligent 
choice. The exercise of such a right was a mark of intellectual liberty. 

-In the Hellenic religion there was scarcely any dogma and no 
sectarian catechism to learn. There were so many myths of so many 
different varieties that one could hardly be heterodox. 

The Greeks have had a remarkable influence upon the world in 
three fields especially: philosophy, art, and architecture. But they 
have also made great contributions in religion, music, literature, and 
education. We are chiefly interested here in their religion and morals 
as they were brought over into the field of education, and in their 
educational system as it was used in teaching religion and morals. 

The religion of the Greeks was an unlimited polytheism. There 
was a god for everything and for every place. And, if a man was not 
satisfied with the gods already known, he could invent or originate 
another. Le Marchant’ says of these gods that they were not living 
beings but the creation of the minds of the Greeks. They were greater 
in the Greek mind than was Greek art or Greek literature, for the 
latter were laid at the feet of the gods. 

The gods were a sort of visualized form of the Greek hopes and 
ideals; at least this was true of the gods of the earlier Greeks. In later 
history there was a considerable amount of criticism of the gods and 
of old ideas about the gods. 

The best examples of both the religious and secular types of edu- 
cation found among the ancient Greeks were those of Sparta and Athens. 


41 Zielinski. p. 6. 
2? Le Marchant. p. 99. 
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Each of these types has figured prominently in the history of methods and 
content. As we shall see, both cities gave the teaching of religion a high 
place in the training of youth, tho with different purposes in mind. 


The Purpose of Religious and Moral Education among the Greeks 

In Sparta.—It is evident that in Sparta religious education was 
given attention, but it was carried on with one ultimate end in view— 
to make a citizenship able physically to overcome every enemy of the 
state. The moral training both of boys and of girls was cared for most 
sedulously, and tho its range was narrow and defective, within its 
limits it appears, at least in the better days of Sparta, to have been 
crowned with signal success. All the virtues which were needed for 
the time were encouraged by the educational system, by public opinion, 
and by consistent example. Obedience, frugality, courage, and self- 
denial—all the qualities necessary to gain supremacy were attained. 
But the qualities which would make Grecian youth a blessing instead 
of a menace, or give them a vision of liberality or of justice or a 
tolerance that would be wise and kindly were nowhere in evidence; even 
the desire for these seemed to be lacking.’ 

Plato criticized Spartan education because it emphasized one virtue 
to the neglect of others. The whole system of laws was directed to 
the cultivation of only a part of virtue, that which secures supremacy 
in war. He criticized their over-devotion to gymnastics, and their failure 
to teach their children the most necessary rudiments of intellectual 
training.‘ 

It was also an aim of the Spartans, first and last, to lead the 
youthful citizen to realize that he was surrounded closely by a system 
where rigid rules prevailed; that he himself merely as an individifal 
counted for nothing; that it was only as a unit in the perfect whole— 
the state—that his life counted. 

In Athens.—In contrast to the Spartan education which was fixed 
and unalterable, the Athenian education was one which showed con- 
siderable development and progress. In Sparta there was really only 
one kind of education, the physical training.’ It was expected, of 
course, that this bodily training would also develop moral traits. But 
moral training was a by-product with the Spartans. In Athens, how- 
ever, a cultural education which developed all the powers of youth re- 
sulted in a harmonized unit—a moral whole. The part taken by the 
Athenian citizens in public life helped to continue and make permanent 
the training received in the schools. It is true, as Williams® shows, that 
the deeper religious and moral ideals which result in a genuine religious 
culture, were not attained by the Athenians. Neither did they grasp 
the idea that man’s career here is only a preparation for a destiny which 
is immortal. This lofty ideal awaited the coming of Christ. 


The Methods of Religious and Moral Education among the Greeks 
In Sparta.—As soon as the Spartan children were too old to be 
handled by the mothers and nurses—which was about the age of seven— 


* Wilkins, A. S. p. 41. 
‘ Ibid., p. 56. 
5 Williams, History of Ancient Education. p. 128. 
* Ibid., p. 129. 
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they were turned over to the schools. They were not placed in the 
hands of a pedagogue, as was the custom in Athens, but were placed in 
a group under the supervision of a youth who was nearing maturity. 
Also each child was given a sponsor from among the best citizens in- 
stead of from among the slaves, as was the custom in Athens. Rich 
and poor were put together in the same school and given the same rigor- 
ous training. They were given a definite and rather limited amount 
of food, so that they would learn to subsist on meagre fare. They were, 
however, encouraged to go foraging and to steal food; for this their elders 
thought was splendid training for a military life. But the boy who 
was caught stealing was severely punished for his carelessness or lack 
of keenness and ingenuity’'—a rather significant comment on their ideas 
of what was moral. 

A custom which was quite common among the Spartans was that 
of flogging the boys as they knelt at the altar of Artemis Orthis. This 
terrible ordeal was a dual test of moral stamina and physical hardi- 
hood. Those who could stoically endure the cruel lashing, without giving 
any evidence of the torture they were undergoing, were counted worthy 
of great praise, and their suffering was thought to be accepted by the 
gods as a substitute for sacrifice.* The enduring of pain under such 
circumstances, it appears, was considered by the Spartans as honoring 
the gods, and worthy of a place in the religious and moral training of 
the boys. 

The rigorous physical training of the Spartan youths continued 
until they reached the age of thirty. During the long period between 
the .ages of seven and thirty the boys were constantly trained in gym- 
nagtics. A significant part of the plan of combining moral and physical 
training was to have some of the elders watch the boys in all their 
games, not to act as referees or to check immoral conduct, but, thru 
stirring up quarrels and fights among the boys, to test out their self- 
control and valor. 

The dance was also given a rather prominent part by the Spartans 
in the religious and moral training of both boys and girls. Besides the 
ever-present war dance, there were certain choral dances which con- 
stituted a kind of worship service, represented certain mythical re- 
ligious events, and gave expression to religious feelings. There was 
also an annual dance called the Bibasis in which the boys and girls 
danced together in honor of the goddess Diana.’ 

Other methods of providing religious and moral training were in 
common use among the Spartans, such as the singing of suitable songs, 
the telling of stories, and the recital of rhythmical laws, all of which 
were considered effective. 

In Athens.—The Athenians employed a greater variety of methods 
in their education than did the Spartans. In Athens the people believed 
in both the direct and indirect methods of teaching religion and morality 
but employed the indirect more often than they did the direct. They 
believed thoroly in the use of songs and poetry. A. S. Wilkins quotes” 
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from Plato’s Protagoras, where it is stated that boys were placed on 
benches and made to read good poetry and to learn much of it by 
heart. In these poems were many moral lessons, many stories of 
brave men whom the boys were to strive to emulate. These poems 
were not only learned, but they were later chanted to the accompani- 
ment of the lyre. In this practice we have both reading and singing as 
methods in moral instruction. 

“We are told that in Sparta and Crete all children learned hymns 
to the gods, and metrical statements of the laws to be sung to fixed 
melodies, and this (if a fact) has justly been called a political as 
well as a religious catechism.” ” 

One of the best examples of the direct method of religious instruc- 
tion among the Greeks is furnished by the teaching practices of the 
philosophers. It was the custom, as we learn in the life of Socrates, 
for philosophers to gather a group of young men about them, perhaps 
on a street corner or in some quiet place, and discuss with them the 
great moral problems. Socrates delighted in doing this. He taught 
the youth that morality consisted in right knowledge.” He was called 
a utilitarian philosopher because he taught that the practical and the 
useful consists in gaining moral habits and virtue so as to become a 
valuable citizen with good ideas on politics and society.” 

Wilkins, in his National Education in Greece™ is of the opinion 
that it was not poetry, nor grammar, nor music, nor gymnastics, tho 
all these were excellent, that made the Athenian intellect so supple and 
versatile, but rather it was the daily discussions with the keen and 
disciplined minds of the philosophers. 

Another important influence in the moral training of Athenian 
youth was the companionship of the pedagogues. The pedagogue was a 
sort of overseer appointed by the head of the family to supervise the 
daily work and conduct of the boys. He followed the boys about where- 
ever they went, never letting them out of his sight. He was nurse, 
footman, chaperon, and tutor all in one. It was the pedagogue’s duty 
to wait on the boys in the home, to carry their lyres and books to 
school, and to sit and watch them in the schoolroom. He was also to 
keep a strict eye on their manners and morals in the streets and in 
the gymnasium. His importance is shown by the fact that he is a 
prominent figure on vases and in the literature of classical Hellas.” 

If the pedagogues had been chosen always with due consideration 
of their piety and their fitness for their tasks, their influence for 
good over the lives of the boys might have been unlimited. But some 
parents selected pedagogues who were unworthy characters and al- 
together unfitted for their tasks. Oftentimes slaves were chosen for 
pedagogues because they were unfit for anything else. In many pas- 
sages of Plato’s Lysis the pedagogues are pictured as a boorish lot.” 

1 Mahaffy. p. 50. 
12 Graves. p. 182. 
3 Williams, History of Ancient Education. p. 162. 

‘4 Wilkins, A. S. pp. 90-1. 


% Freeman. p. 66. 
16 Wilkins, A. S. p. 65 (footnote). 
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Mahaffy does not have a very high opinion of them, for he says they 
were probably old and trusty but they were often useless, always ignorant, 
and never respected. They were evidently disliked by young and gay 
boys as a great interference to enjoyment for they insisted upon punc- 
tuality and limited the intercourse with older boys which was so fasci- 
nating but also so dangerous to Greek children. Perhaps it was on 
account of this danger that the parents felt the pedagogues’ moral 
restraint a necessity. 

Plutarch is very earnest in his advocating careful selection of the 
pedagogues. He says, “great care is to be used that we be not de- 
ceived in them, and so commit our children to slaves or barbarians or 
cheating fellows.”“" He shows that men select their best slaves for 
husbandry or navigation or stewards. “But if they find any slave that 
is a drunkard or a glutton, and unfit for any other business, to him they 
assign the government of their children; whereas a good pedagogue 
ought to be such a one in his disposition as Phoenix, tutor td Achilles, 
was.’ 

One of the distinguishing marks of Athenian education was its 
consistent practice of making every experience of life, both in school 
and out of it, contribute in some manner to moral training and uplift. 
Every subject in the schoolroom and every game or contest on the school 
grounds was thought of as having an influence on the growth of moral 
character.” 

Perhaps the best example of this indirect method of teaching was 
the part played by art in the education of Athenian youths. The study 
of beautiful art, as well as of beautiful music, was expected to develop 
a beautiful moral character. Bad art would naturally produce a bad 
or vicious character. 

Plato and Aristotle both taught that everything which surrounded 
children should be in good taste and in accordance with the best art, 
for they believed art had a strong influence on morality.” 

Athens was a city in which sculpture and architecture were given 
a high place. The youth of Athens, especially in the time of Pericles, 
lived in the atmosphere of culture and unrivaled genius.“ They walked 
daily past the temples where the friezes of Phidias seemed verily to be 
alive. They walked past the colonnades, which were the work of the 
great Kalikrates. 

Besides seeing these works of art, the youths walked to the Azora to 
hear the eloquence of the great Pericles, or the brilliant Alkibiades. 
Sometimes they found seats in the great theatre of Dionysius and 
watched the great tragedies of Sophocles, or heard the matchless com- 
edies of Aristophanes. Later they stopped to look in at a wrestling 
match. Better still, they often happened upon a group hanging with 
breathless interest on the words of the great Socrates, and joined in 
the discussion. 

1 Plutarch. Vol. 1, p. 9. 
18 Tbid., Vol. 1, p. 9. 
2 Williams, History of Ancient Education. p. 120. 


2 Freeman. pp. 244-6. 
“4 Wilkins, A. S. p. 92. 
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What youth could help but receive more from experiences such as 
these than from formal schooling? It was not what he read—but what 
he looked upon, what he listened to, what he absorbed thru sympathy, 
that furnished the real education of the young man of Athens.” As 
we have already shown, all such experiences were considered as con- 
tributing to the moral welfare of every Athenian. 

In both Sparta and Athens.—It was thought among the Greeks 
that the early training of boys in music resulted in a refinement of 
taste which was almost instinctive. Music, as used in the broad sense 
(which was that it was any art over which a Muse presided, including 
poetry and aesthetic dancing) was used constantly in service of the 
gods. What was called a good musical education “included every grace- 
ful aesthetical and intellectual accomplishment.’™ 

Homer believed thoroly in the use of music, in the stricter sense. 
He believed it a profitable and pleasing pastime for one’s leisure hours. 
By it, also, he showed that Achilles, who, because of his disgust with 
Agamemnon, had withdrawn from the war, was incited to fresh courage 
for achievements which he afterwards performed.” 

Plutarch said “whosoever he be that shall give his mind to the 
study of music in his youth, if he meet with a musical education, proper 
for the forming and regulating of his inclinations, he will be sure to 
applaud and embrace that which is noble and generous, and to rebuke 
and blame the contrary, as well in other things as in what belongs to 
music. And by that means he will become clear from all reproachful 
actions, for now having reaped the noblest fruit of music, he may 
be of great use, not only to himself but to the commonwealth; while 
music teaches him to abstain from everything indecent both in word 
and deed and to observe decorum, temperance, and regularity. For 
indeed the chiefest and sublimest end of music is the graceful return 
of our thanks to the gods, and the next is to purify and bring our 
minds to a sober and harmonious temper.”” 

It is, indeed, hard for us to realize the intensity of the Greeks’ 
belief in the efficacy of music in teaching morals or in inspiring moral 
conduct. The Greeks attributed to music a most powerful influence 
either for good or evil. The music which was used at Sparta was 
subject to the strict censorship and control of the public officials. All 
the citizens took part in choric songs, but the officials saw to it that 
the measures to which these songs were set were simple and grave.” 

It was Plato, in Protagoras, who taught the Greeks that they should 
make rhythm and harmony familiar to the souls of boys in order that 
they might grow more gentle, more graceful, and live a more harmonious 
life of service in word and deed; for man’s whole life needed the benefits 
of grace and harmony. Great care was taken to adapt tunes to poems 
and to provide that both should be pure, noble, and elevating. It was 
quite as much on ethical as on aesthetic grounds that Antiphones at- 


22 Ibid., p. 94. 

23 Mahaffy. p. 26. 

*% Plutarch. Vol. 1, p. 132. 
% Ibid., Vol. 1, pp. 132-3. 
% Wilkins, A. S. p. 36. 
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tacked so fiercely the corruptness of music. The Athenians believed 
a training in music indispensible for the softening of violent and san- 
guinary tempers.” 

Williams* showed that music was the only public means by which 
the people could be given a spiritual education; that this spiritual edu- 
cation was chiefly directed toward inspiring a love of country, toward 
emulation of the deeds of heroes, and toward a loathing of cowardly 
actions. The Greeks tried, by simple, natural, heroic poetry and songs 
set to simple music, to inspire elevated sentiments and to voice the 
religious emotions of the people. 

“They went so far beyond this as to assert that by constantly 
playing martial music, people would become martial; that by playing 
and singing passionate and voluptuous music people would become pas- 
sionate and voluptuous . . . Though much stress was laid on the noble 
words which were sung, the music was known to have the principal 
effect.” 

Of all the means for moral education the greatest efficiency was 
ascribed by all Greeks to music. It brought order and harmony and 
disposed the soul to virtue and fired it with courage and patriotism.” 

Another prominent feature in Greek education was gymnastics. 
Every youth who attended the schools of either Sparta or Athens was 
expected to take part in physical training. Physical beauty and grace 
of movement were ideals with all Greeks. The Spartans emphasized 
this training more than the Athenians did, believing that man’s whole 
duty lay in being a courageous soldier inured to pain and hardships 
and always in perfect physical condition. The Athenians’ education was 
broader and the attempt was made to develop the body, mind, and taste. 

Underlying all the physical training of the Greeks was the idea 
that it had its direct effect on character. According to their view the 
physical condition and the training of the body had results upon both 
mental activities and moral growth. They felt that man’s life was a 
unit and no one part could be sound if any other part were not. They 
half-way believed that physical beauty was an outward indication of an 
inner morality.” 

It was held by many that bodily exercises had a direct effect on 
firmness of resolution and strength of will. So that the end in view in 
athletic training was only in a minor degree to keep the body fit; the 
chief end was to strengthen character and to develop fortitude and 
determination. Consequently a sort of balance was advocated between 
bodily exercise and an art and musical training. If the two were 
systematically arranged and carried out, the result would be a perfect 
character.” 

All the Greek youths wished to develop their bodies into the simili- 
tude of a god and to be one of the victors at the great games.” 

1 Wilkins, A. S. p. 77. 

28 Williams, History of Ancient Education. p. 102. 
»” Mahaffy. p. 61. 

%* Williams, History of Ancient Education. p. 120. 
*1 Freeman. p. 279. 


%2 Ibid., p. 280. 
Lane. p. 61. 
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It must be concluded that the moral ideals of the Greeks were 
bound up with the aesthetic. In their education they strove to have 
the children see beauty in the moral virtues and morality in the 
beautiful.” 

Of great importance in the mind of the Greeks was the study of 
the poets, and it is interesting from our point of view to note the chief 
end they had in mind in the study. It was not from the literary stand- 
point that they prized the poets so highly, but from the moral. The 
poets were studied not so much as literary artists who could develop 
literary tastes, but as educators in morals who could develop the char- 
acter of the pupils. 

The teacher who was studying with his pupils the poems of Homer 
would have many opportunities to impress moral lessons based on the 
conduct or sayings of the gods and heroes.” 

The works of Homer and Hesiod were the textbooks commonly 
used by the Greek teachers up to the time of Plato. Certain passages 
from lyrical poetry were also selected. From the Iliad and the Odyssey 
were chosen special passages and precepts which were learned just 
as pupils nowadays learn a denominational catechism or Bible verses. 
The Greeks in general, but especially the teachers, revered Homer as 
a moral guide, as one whose every line was written with the intention 
of uplifting men morally; in fact, as one whom the gods had inspired 
above every other writer.” 

Plato’s teachings on religion and morals and education, while not 
put into effect within his own lifetime, became a part of the content 
of instruction in later Greek schools. 

In the third book of the Republic Plato states his ideas on educa- 
tion. His views are partly made up of generally accepted Greek views 
and partly made up of his own ideals. He is the first writer who states 
definitely that education takes in the whole of life here and is also 
preparation for a life to come. 

In the Republic Plato has given up his former belief that virtue 
cannot be taught and is convinced that wrong or vice comes largely 
from ignorance and can be cured by education. He thinks of education 
as the directing of the soul’s eye to the light, rather than as the filling 
of a vessel. Education is not the accumulation of facts—it is the under- 
standing of principles. First come simple religious truths, then simple 
moral truths, and then insensibly there come the lessons of good taste 
and good manners. 

According to Plato’s ideas, there are two principles only on which 
religion is based: one, that God is true; the other, that God is good. 
Along with these principles as a basis for teaching must be considered 
the environment of the children. They are to live in happy surround- 
ings, away from anything that might mar their character or degrade 
their taste. The atmosphere which they breathe is to be one of health, 
and truth, and goodness.” 

* Freeman. p. 281. 
% Walden. p. 11. 


%TLane. p. 65. 
Jowett. pp. lxiv-vi. 
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Plato followed the general Greek opinion that any instruction which 
aimed only at money-making was vulgar and unworthy the name of 
education. The true aim of education was to produce virtue and to 
cause the child to be a good citizen skilled to rule and skilled to obey. 
All the money in the world, according to Plato, could not purchase virtue 
or be worthy of exchange for a man’s soul.” 

These ideas and many others which might be gleaned from the 
Republic show clearly Plato’s belief that religion and morals are a part 
of all true education. 

The Greeks of both Sparta and Athens emphasized the importance 
of inculeating religious truths and attitudes early in the child’s life. 
The home and home training of the child were carefully looked after.” 
Farnell® shows that the earliest records we have prove that a national 
god was always associated with the family religion of every house- 
holder. The worship of the hearth, he finds, is one of the earliest events 
discernible in Hellenic history. As in practically all Aryan races, the 
hearth, with its sacred fire, with its basement of stone, was considered 
a holy place. Because it was considered divine, it became the center of 
the family life where sacrifices were offered and sacramental rites were 
carried out. It became a binding force in household duties and religion. 
Perhaps from these ideas emerged the notion that the hearth was itself 
pure and must not be polluted by either impure sights or conduct. 

Family religion among both Athenians and Spartans taught a proper 
respect for parents as is shown by the works of the tragedians and 
orators and even of the comedians. The commandment given the Jews, 
“Honor thy father and thy mother,” was just as diligently taught and 
as faithfully kept among the Greeks as among the Israelites.“ 

The Athenians believed as we do, according to Williams,” that the 
impressions made upon the minds of children while they are young 
are of greater importance and are more permanent than impressions 
made in later life. Consequently they tried to control the home life 
where the influence of the mother and the nurse prevailed. They be- 
lieved in plays, for Plato had taught them that, if left to their own 
resources, children would invent plays. Aristotle should be given credit 
for showing that moral education must be based on the constant expres- 
sion of right feeling by a corresponding right conduct; the habit of 
acting rightly must be attained so early in life that when a child grows 
to maturity he will give full assent to the reasonableness of his actions. 
First come moral teachings, then moral habits, then the assent of reason. 

Farnell* has also shown that the whole family life was cared for 
in the Greek polytheism, which was common to both Athens and Sparta. 
Family duties and relationships were consecrated by the family altar. 
The relationships and duties of father and son, of brothers and sisters, 
of all kindred to each other were taught in the home. To train and 
protect the family was the purpose and master work of Greek religion. 
i «- 

* Drever. p. 23. 
© Farnell. pp. 27-9. 
“1 Ibid., p. 45. 


“ Williams, History of Ancient Education. p. 116. 
* Farnell. p. 43. 
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The Greek Conception of God and Its Effect upon Greek Religious and 
Moral Education 


In the early ages of Greek life the mythology of the poets furnished 
the basis or source of the people’s conception of the gods. The epics 
were their textbooks and had a powerful influence on the development 
of religion. These epics were written originally to entertain the nobles, 
but as the people became better educated they used the epics as a source 
of entertainment on holidays and at festivals. Later they were in- 
terpreted to youth and became the basis for all education. It was thru 
the popular use of the epic that there came to be a common Hellenic 
religion.“ 

While there were many gods and goddesses, and while at times it 
seemed there was division among the gods, and while plans were often 
made to thwart the purposes of the monarch, yet the Greeks believed 
as the epics taught, that when Zeus gave his orders the lesser gods could 
not succeed in resisting his will. So that, even tho polytheism prevailed, 
there was nevertheless a certain unity under the reign of Zeus.” 

The conception of the gods and reverence for them found in the 
early ages of Greek history changed as the people came under the 
influence of some leading teachers. 

Zielinski* points out that there were three types of religion in 
Greece: one, the poetic, another the philosophical, a third the citizen’s 
religion. The first and second types bind no one; each man under these 
is free to select his own god or religious belief. The third type binds 
only as each is asked to take his part in the cults or practices of the 
state as a whole. 

The second type, the philosophical, as it developed, no doubt caused 
a change in the first type. Under the teaching of the Sophists and 
philosophers the use of logic came in and the people began to question 
and to condemn the actions of the gods.“ Xenophanes, Pindar, Socrates, 
and Plato came to be leaders in questioning the propriety of teaching 
children stories of the gods, because being immoral in themselves, such 
stories would lead to immoral thoughts and actions on the part of the 
children. In his Republic, Plato argues that if we expect the future pro- 
tectors of the state to consider quarrelsomeness, for instance, as irre- 
ligious, why should we teach them the stories of quarrels and fights 
among the gods, or of the enmities shown between gods and heroes. He 
says immoral myths, whether supposed to be allegorical or not, should 
be forbidden, for children cannot be expected to distinguish between 
them and the stories always leave an impression that cannot be erased.” 

Fairbanks® considers myths, which were merely the stories of the 
doings of beings who were superhuman, as weird, often untrue to life, 
and often immoral. 

Gradually many of the Greeks began to lose faith in the gods, and 
shrank from the horrors depicted in the poetical theogonies. Also, 

* Moore. Vol. 1, p. 429. 

 Ibid., p. 429. 

Zielinski. pp. 10-11. 

Freeman. p. 229. 

48 Moore. Vol. 1, p. 497 (Quotes Plato). 
* Fairbanks. p. 17. 
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researches in comparative mythology had brought to light many dis- 
crepancies, and had undermined the foundations of belief. Metrodorus, 
a pupil of Anaxagoras, went so far as to make the gods mere natural 
forces or kinds of material.” 

The matter came to an impasse. Either the gods were immoral and 
must go, or the myths were untrue and must go. It was unthinkable 
with the common people that the gods should be cast aside. The myths 
had to go. The tales of Homer and Hesiod were fiction, immoral and 
unfit to be told to the young and undiscerning minds.” 

Plato laid down rules and regulations which should be followed in 
writing of the gods and of heroes; the gods should not be the cause of 
evils; they should not be wizards changing form and deceiving men. 
The ideal men or heroes must meet certain requirements: they must not 
lament immoderately for friends; must not be immoderate laughers; 
must not fail to instill self-control and obedience to elders; and must 
not be gluttonous or covetous or blasphemous. If the old myths teach 
evil things, then new myths must be invented which will be in accord 
with sound ethics. The philosophers would best construct these ethical 
myths; the work should not be left to irresponsible poets.” 

We thus see that the Greek conception of gods, when influenced by 
rationalism, had changed from considering them as good and true and 
all their deeds as moral to thinking of them as unworthy and evil, 
unjust to men, and caring nothing for men. It were better, then, to 
escape from the gods in death than to be ill-treated and afflicted by them 
in life™. 

With the coming of rationalistic individualism thru the teaching of 
the Sophists a change came about in the Greeks’ views about ethics; 
whereas the basis of ethics had been duty to the state, now it came to 
be personal pleasure. Morality suffered seriously from the change.” 

These changing conceptions of the authority and morality of the 
gods and of the basis of ethics meant many changes in religious instruc- 
tion. If the gods were immoral why give religious instruction? If the 
poets taught wrong ideas about the gods then why should youth study 
the poets? If the gods did not care for men, why should youth be taught 
to offer them sacrifices or learn the different rites and ceremonies? 

The results among the Greeks of changing their conceptions of the 
gods will be noted in a later section. 


The Administration of Religious and Moral Education among the Greeks 


All direct religious education among the Greeks, so far as we know, 
was given in connection with the regular school work. Whatever super- 
vision of religious instruction existed was necessarily in connection with 
the secular school. There were no central state committees or state 
offices whose duty it was to enforce or to oversee religious teaching. 
There was no church, in the modern sense, by which a course in religion 

%® Freeman. p. 230. 

51 Ibid., p. 231. 

82 Ibid., pp. 233-5. 

5% Le Marchant. p. 154. 
“ Freeman. p. 281. 
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and morals might have been offered, and under whose supervision the 
Greek youths might have been educated religiously. 

In studying Greek supervision of religious instruction we find in 
the two cities, Sparta and Athens, a striking contrast, and it is neces- 
sary to treat the two separately. Both cities showed strong religious 
elements in their schools and each was striving toward a certain type 
of state. 

In Sparta.—In Sparta all education, both secular and religious, was 
administered according to the laws and plans of Lycurgus, their ancient 
law-giver. According to his ideas and instructions, the boy should be 
dedicated, body and soul, to the state. Every boy should be trained for 
war and every girl trained almost like a boy. Education was the care 
of the state and was therefore directed by the state, for the state. 

The Spartan boy was under constant supervision in both secular 
and religious education from childhood to the age of thirty. Strict 
obedience under every kind of situation was absolutely required. Modera- 
tion, temperance, self-control, and courage were all taught under the 
constant supervision either of the parents and elders or of the state. 

The boys of Sparta, after the age of seven, lived in barracks under 
the eye of older boys and teachers. These barracks were, in a sense, 
training schools and were always open to the inspection of parents or 
of the older men. The work in these schools was compulsory, and 
naturally so, for every boy whether rich or poor was in reality a ward 
of the state and was to be trained. 

Every youth was taught to regard and to honor every man as a 
teacher. He was to submit to rebukes and criticism and even blows 
from any of his elders.“ In addition he was taught to reverence old 
age and always to rise when in the presence of elderly men. 

Even at meals the boys, who were at the same table as the men, 
were subject to oversight. They were not free to laugh and talk as 
they might wish, but were to listen to the discussions of the men, and 
if any of the elders asked them questions they were to answer judiciously 
and briefly. If their answer was wrong or poorly given they were 
flogged. 

The cost of all education in Sparta was taken care of by the state. 
The funds were derived from revenues coming in from public lands and 
from taxes levied on the Perioeci, the conquered original inhabitants of 
the land who still dwelt around Sparta. All free citizens of the state 
received an education free of charge.” 

Tho his education both religious and secular was all free, with every 
need provided for, the Spartan boy, wherever he went, whatever his task, 
whatever his recreation, was always under the strictest surveillance. 
There was an administration of his life, physical and moral, which 
amounted almost to tyranny. 

In Athens.—In Athens, education followed the provisions laid down 
in the laws of Solon, who believed in a free development of every male 
citizen and in offering him wide scope in democratic institutions. The 

% Williams, History of Ancient Education. p. 103. 
% Laurie. p. 230. 
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highest places were to be open to all. There was to be publicity in all 
judicial and political transactions, free social intermingling, and common 
religious ceremonials. 

Because of these general principles, education in Athens was never 
enforced as in Sparta, by positive enactment, but was left to private 
initiative.“ Each school was a venture of a private individual and was 
not supported by the state. Education was maintained by the general 
interest and intelligence of the citizens rather than by compulsion from 
the state. 

The teaching profession in Athens was open to anyone, fit or unfit. 
There was practically no supervision except of the work of the gymnasia 
which the state erected. 

Teaching was somewhat specialized. Usually each teacher taught 
a certain subject, and the boys went from one teacher to another. 

The teacher met his pupils in various places. Sometimes he met 
them in the street or under a portico. Sometimes he gathered them into 
a room in his own home or in a rented room. The rooms were under 
the protection of the state from any intrusion or any molestation.” 

Plato, in his Laws, recommended that education should be com- 
pulsory for both boys and girls, but this recommendation was never 
carried out by Athens. 

Discipline in the schools was very strict and the rod was often used. 

The priest was not the teacher, altho religion and morals were in 
the curriculum and it might be expected that he would be given the 
work. But the teacher was a layman who used his own or a rented 
home, and was paid by the parents of the boys. 

There are some hints of supervision of religious training which 
suggest that the Greeks were concerned with the morals of their youth. 
Lane” points out that there were, under a law of Solon, certain officers 
to inspect the schools. This inspection, he thinks, was to administer 
some laws in regard to morality and not to examine the teachers. If 
this had been carried out it would have been a case of supervision of 
moral teaching, but we have no record of the law’s being enforced. 


The Results of Religious and Moral Education among the Greeks 


The results of the moral training which the Greeks received varied 
somewhat as we look at different city-states. These results have been 
touched upon already in speaking of the methods used in education. 

In Sparta.—In Sparta, where the physical training was strict and 
rigorous and where there was constant oversight of all conduct by offi- 
cers and elders and where there were no sculpture, no paintings, and no 
poetry, the resulting morality was, as was to be expected, of a distinctly 
low order. The Spartan youth was placed in a machine, kept in a ma- 
chine for years, and was brought out an automaton. He was of a con- 
servative type, ascetic, with a rigidity of temperament and a stoicism 
that in youths is somewhat tragic.” 

Lane. p. 54. 
® Williams, History of Ancient Education. p. 110. 
“Lane. p. 54 (Lane cites no reference for this statement. If it could be verified 


we would have one definite case of supervision of moral training among the Greeks.) 
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Xenophon is quoted” as describing Spartan youths as “walking along 
the streets with hands folded in their cloaks, proceeding in silence, look- 
ing neither to the right hand nor the left, but with their eyes modestly 
fixed upon the ground. There the male sex showed their inherent 
superiority to the female sex, even in modesty. They were as silent as 
statues, their eyes as immovable as bronzes, their looks more shamefast 
than a maiden in the bridal chamber.” 

To us such demeanor seems comic affectation, and that such an ap- 
parent moral attitude was not wholesome and could not hold the indi- 
vidual to ethical conduct is proved by the actions of Spartans under 
circumstances where liberty was given them. “It was death to a Spartan 
to leave his country without permission; and this is a significant fact. 
The Spartan discipline was possible only so long as all the citizens sub- 
jected to it were kept in narrow isolation from the rest of Hellas. In 
the presence of those who lived by other and laxer rules, a Spartan 
felt bewildered. The ties of the laws in which he had been educated 
were broken and no others were found to take their place; so that he 
fell into a lawlessness which was rarely if ever rivalled by the citizens 
of less rigidly organized communities.’ 

Williams” also has shown us what the effect of the Spartan system 
really was on the moral life of her youth. The end in view always 
was to make soldiers for war—not to develop good citizens for peace. 
To do this meant to get rid of all family ties, to submerge a man’s 
individuality, to destroy all who were weaklings physically, to give the 
physical a higher place than the spiritual, and to train for war by 
practicing assassination upon defenseless slaves. 

The result of this kind of training in Sparta was a race of hardy 
but hard-hearted men, devoid of the finer spiritual characteristics, .sar- 
castic, illiterate, and regarding any kind of useful labor as degrading 
and slavish. They were fit for war but unfit for peace or rest. And 
as soon as they conquered those around them they became a ruined 
people, for their whole education had failed in teaching them how to 
be at rest. 

In Athens.—The religious education at Athens was of a different 
type from that of Sparta. It was a part of an educational system 
which was more liberal and more indulgent and more aesthetic. It was 
not a state education and was not compulsory. It did not cramp the 
individual nor force him into a rigid mould. The results of such an 
education could not but be different. 

The Athenian’s attitude toward the different subjects of the schools 
would be quite different, since he knew that what he studied was not 
aiming always at making him merely a physical athlete and a cog in 
the machinery of war. Life held some prospect of pleasure and eulture. 
When he thought of the law it was not as of a task-master, but as 
of a guide and protector. When he thought of gymnastics, he thought 
of it as a means of developing a body like that of the gods and honoring 
to the gods. Music was not merely to march to, but was a means of 
—S Wilkins, AVS. p. 41. 

® Ibid., pp. 58-9. 
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soul education. Art was a means of self-expression and of emotional 
pleasure. 

The point in mentioning these attitudes is that they are the result 
of a long continued teaching of religion. The Greek felt that all these 
subjects in education were studied and to be thought of as a means of 
giving knowledge to the soul. Education was to bring the soul to the 
state where it could assimilate the best things in the world and become 
strong, harmonious, and beautiful.” 

Because of their belief in the many gods and the liberty of choice 
given in regard to the worship of the gods, the Athenians developed an 
individualism that encouraged volitional expression. This can be seen 
in the ideas of moral freedom and of moral responsibility, as also in 
the constant search for principles of conduct based upon reason rather 
than upon ancient authority or a stereotyped custom.” 

In both Sparta and Athens.—The conception of God that the Greek 
youths received from the teachings in the schools no doubt had its effects 
upon their religious life and moral conduct. Since their poet, Homer, 
taught that the gods were quarrelsome and envious and immoral, why 
should the Grecian youths not emulate them in these things? Why 
should they hold a higher standard than the gods themselves? Many 
youths therefore decided they would not worship the gods and were lost 
to atheism. 

The teaching of the Greek religion failed to develop a perfect in- 
dividual because there was lacking in that religion sufficient final moral 
guarantees.” The gods being admittedly immoral, could not act as moral 
sanctions and there was nothing to supply the lack. Since these gods 
were tonsidered but figments of the imagination, when rationalism came 
in with the questioning minds such as Socrates they lost their power 
over the moral conduct of men. 

This rather low conception which Greek youths had of the gods 
’ precluded another powerful force in promoting good morals; namely, 
a desire to live in the next world as companions or friends of these 
gods. There was no incentive to live a godly or moral life here, in 
order to be permitted to enter into an eternal life in another world 
where communion with a Perfect Being would be possible. 

Boyer™ has shown that a careful study of Greek art and poetry 
fails to reveal any serious ideas on immortality. Since for them, then, 
there is no heaven, no hell, and no god who really cares for men, it is 
but natural that there should be a moral superficiality in Greek education. 

® Graves. p. 227. 
* Boyer. p. 60. 
% Jbid., p. 49. 








CHAPTER III. RELIGIOUS AND MORAL 
EDUCATION AMONG THE ROMANS 


Introductory Statement 


THE Romans, whose plans of religious instruction we study next, 
were of practically the same period in history as were the Greeks, tho 
their Golden Era came in later centuries. The histories and activities of 
the two peoples overlap, and are in fact mingled together, since, when the 
Romans conquered the Greeks, they took to Rome some of the Grecian 
leaders and teachers and began to absorb a considerable amount of 
Grecian culture.’ 

The religion of the Romans is based upon a system of polytheism 
quite similar to that of the Greeks. The chief gods and minor gods of 
the two countries correspond very closely. We shall be interested in 
seeing whether the Roman methods of inculcating religious and moral 
truths and practices are similar to those of the Greeks, and whether 
the content of instruction is much the same. 

As a race, the Romans were a purer people than were any of the 
ancients except the Hebrews. In her development, Rome practiced a 
virtue that was so stern, moral, and rigid, that after 500 years’ she 
was able to conquer the world. The downfall of Rome, which is the 
classic example of all downfalls—if a downfall may be said to be classic 
—began when she had conquered the world and had begun to weaken 
morally. 

When the Romans conquered the Greeks, and when, in the clos- 
ing years of the third century, the Greek influence became strong in 
Rome, several changes took place in Roman education. Old types of 
Roman schools were changed and there came a new type from a mixture 
of Roman and Greek ideas.’ Greek ideas of child training affected the 
Roman ideas of parental authority, so that there was a considerable 
relaxation in discipline. Also the Greek teachers, who became popular 
with Roman youths, substituted a literary training for the Roman prac- 
tical training.“ It was natural that the Greek teachers, coming from 
a city such as Athens, should greatly affect the life and opinion of 
Roman youths, and that Roman religious education as well as Roman 
schools should be a mixture of her own and the Grecian methods and 
ideas. 


The Purpose of Religious and Moral Education among the Romans 


It is generally agreed that the aim of the Romans in all their edu- 
cation was utilitarian. Therefore whatever religious training the Roman 
youth received was given with the idea that it could be useful, either to 
himself or to the state. An ideal life with any sort of spiritual goal 

1Shoup. p. 156. 
2 Ibid., p. 157. 
* Hodgson. p. 76. 
* Ibid., p. 77. 
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was not considered worth while. Aesthetic influences were almost en- 
tirely disregarded. The aim of Roman training was to develop good 
soldiers and skilled citizens who were also just and law-abiding and 
who kept ever before their minds the needs of the state.* The center 
of interest and devotion was the state. The Roman always boasted 
of being a citizen of Rome. Anything; therefore, that would tend to 
make the youth a better citizen was sought after eagerly. Religious 
training, because it led to proper observance of services and sacrifices 
to the gods, who had it in their power either to harm or bless the state, 
was considered highly practical. 


The Methods of Religious and Moral Education among the Romans 


There is little known of early Roman education, but one fact stands 
out clearly—that the family was the center around which all revolved. 
The institution which is most Roman is the “patria potestas,” which 
consisted of the father, his wife, his unmarried daughters, his sons and 
their wives and children. The father’s dominion was over all—even over 
married sons who themselves might be grandfathers. Obedience was 
the chief concern in family life as well as in all educational work.’ 

When a Roman child’s first years were past, the father succeeded 
the mother in having charge of the boy’s education. A companionship 
between father and son was then begun which has had no equal or 
parallel outside the Roman people. The boy’s education from that time 
on consisted largely in his daily intercourse with his father and in 
the imitation of his father’s life.’ 

Pliny, quoted by Gwynn,* says that every child had as his school- 
master his own father. When religious ceremonies were carried out, 
the boy often acted as acolyte to his father. Especially was this true 
when the ceremonies centered around the hearth. 

Laurie’ also shows that the primary education was given in the 
home, and that the chief part of this education was moral and religious 
training. 

Discipline in the Roman family was very severe. According to 
Seneca, the aim of education was the building of character and the aim 
of discipline was the moral advancement of the youth.” 

Religious customs, both in the home and in public, played a large 
part in training the youth. These religious customs were largely formal 
and required observances. Practically every activity in life was thought 
of as governed by some god, who was to be consulted or propitiated 
whenever this activity was engaged in.“ There was a proper god for 
every sphere of life and a proper time to worship him. In a sense, 
all Roman gods were a personification of man or of his activities and 
the gods were therefore like men except that they were superior. This 
was not a very high or spiritual type of religion, but since it was as- 

5 Williams, History of Ancient Education. p. 188. 
*Gwynn. p. 24. 

T Ibid., p. 12. 

8 Ibid., p. 15. 

® Laurie. pp. 319-22. 
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sociated with Roman customs or mores it was effective in quickening 
their consciences.” 

From his earliest years, the Roman child was familiar with family 
worship of the Lares and Penates, gods of the spirits of ancestors and 
of household provisions, respectively. Every morning sacrifices were 
made to these gods by the father acting as priest, and sometimes special 
services were held in honor of birthdays or marriages or the return of 
an absent member of the household. 

The clan also had a common altar, and the state as well. The 
Vestal Virgins were the guardians of the state altar and kept its fire 
burning continuously.” 

To the Roman child, therefore, the religion he saw and practiced 
was public religion rather than individual. On the whole it was a civil 
function and the rites and ceremonies were a sort of training in citizen- 
ship. Education was considered very practical; it was a training meant 
to develop the body and mind and to develop reverence for the gods, 
parents and law, and institutions. The virtues considered especially de- 
sirable, according to the Twelve Tables, were: pietas, a proper reverence 
for gods, parents, and state; constantia, a strength of character; 
gravitas, a serious demeanor; fortitudo, a quality of valor; prudentia, a 
good business sense; pudor, a quality of modesty; and honestas, a fair 
and just dealing with others.“ 

The Romans’ regard for women and girls was in contrast to that 
of the Spartans. The mother, tho subordinate to the father; had great 
authority in her home and exerted great influence upon both boys 
and girls in the home. In their early years both boys and girls were 
given a physical training and also a moral training by their mothers. 
When they grew older, the boy went with his father as a companion 
and as an imitator, while the girl remained in the home under her 
mother’s direct training. Graves” shows that the Roman girl, whether 
rich or poor, remained under her mother’s supervision and training in 
morals and the arts of home life. Naturally she had the same advantage 
as her brothers in observing the daily religious rites and sacrifices in 
honor of the household gods. 

The Romans believed in both direct and indirect teaching of morals. 

The direct method was approved by Quintilian, who had a great 
interest in moral conduct. He said he could freely admit. that the old 
philosophers for the most part taught virtue and even practiced what 
they preached.” 

That this method was used extensively is shown by the teaching 
of the Twelve Tables of Law. These Twelve Tables had a dominant 
influence for nearly ‘five centuries, the fifth to first, B.C. The chief 
purposes of these laws was to promote a parity of interests and privi- 
leges between the plebeians and patricians, and especially to prevent the 
usurpation of power by the patrician magistrates. In a sense they 

2 [bid., p. 239. 
% Ibid., p. 240. 
4 Ibid., p. 241. 
4 Ibid., p. 238. 
6 Gwynn. p. 30. 
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formed the ideals of the Romans and pointed out to the individual his 
duties in dealing justly and fairly with his fellowmen.” Cicero spoke of 
the child’s knowing the Twelve Tables by heart.” 

Plutarch, a sort of adopted Roman, insisted on moral training 
and claimed that children should be taught to control their tempers and 
tongues and to speak the truth.” 

Quintilian expressed the wish that even the copy set for a boy 
in writing should not be composed of useless statements, but such as 
might be of benefit to him morally. The recalling of these sentences 
he said would afford pleasure even in old age and would be useful in 
the forming of his character.” This writer also clearly pointed out 
that a child, as early in life as possible, should be taught not to do 
things too eagerly, dishonestly, or without self-control. It is quite 
evident that Quintilian believed in the direct method of teaching morals. 

The use of philosophy as a guide to moral life was urged by 
Seneca." He said, “Philosophy gives health to the soul and is not 
merely the best but the only guide to morality, the sole teacher of the 
highest art, the art of living.” This is a strong statement but was 
made when a belief in the old religion was dying out, and the people 
were beginning to find their only refuge in philosophy. Cicero said 
practically the same thing. He emphasized philosophy as the sole moral 
and intellectual guide of men.” The austere morality of the stories 
found favor among the Romans as a basis for teaching.” 

In the inculeating of morals in the Roman youths, the parents con- 
sidered carefully the matter of providing tutors. In employing a man 
to teach and accompany the youth, the parents realized that both 
methods of teaching, the direct and indirect, would come into play. 
Miss Hodgson™ has quoted Quintilian as showing that there were two 
good reasons for hiring a private tutor; one, that he was more careful 
about his pupil’s morals; and the other, that he had more time to 
give to his pupil than a regular schoolmaster could give who had a large 
class. On the other hand, the tutor might not be a good man and, 
especially if he were a slave, his influence would not be good. It was 
necessary then to select a tutor of irreproachable character, so that in 
imitating him the boy would develop a good moral personality. 

Both Greeks and Romans believed that doing a thing was better 
than merely being instructed in it. If it was desired to acquire some 
approved habit, then certain activities were to be undertaken to form it. 

Monroe* has shown that there is a great difference between the 
doing process of the Greeks and that of the Romans. The Greek school- 
boy engaged in gymnastics and dancing in order to develop a harmony 
and grace in his physical life, and also to teach him moral control; he 
played the lyre and repeated Homeric poems to the accompaniment of 


17 Monroe, Source Book of the History of Education. pp. 331-2. 
18 Gwynn. p. 30. 

® Laurie. p. 363. 

7 Hodgson. p. 90. 

21 Williams, History of Ancient Education. p. 227. 
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music—all that he might develop a harmony of soul. The Romans re- 
jected as effeminate all such gymnastics, dancing, music, literature, etc. 
The Roman boy gained his physical development partly thru unorgan- 
ized games, but chiefly in the martial fields and camps actually using 
the weapons of war, and in the fields actually using the tools of the 
farmer. The training was by actual apprenticeship to the soldier, 
farmer, or statesman, doing the things which he would be expected to 
do later as a citizen. 

The indirect method of teaching religion and morals was the one 
most favored by the Romans. They believed the imitation of superiors 
and leaders in all walks of life was the very best way to learn and to 
become proficient. The Greeks, as has been shown by Monroe™ and 
others, emphasized the ability of the soul to assimilate from its sur- 
roundings. They were careful, therefore, to provide an atmosphere and 
an environment of art and beauty, dramatic representations, and re- 
ligious ceremonies so that the character of youth might be built up of 
good and beautiful material. But the Romans, tho they believed in 
the assimilative character of the soul, favored the imitation of a con- 
crete living character. Their youth were expected to develop the virtues 
of reverence, piety, courage, prudence, and honesty, by a purposive imita- 
tion of the father or of some other good man, either an ancient hero or 
a living man, but at any rate one who had actually walked the streets 
of the city. 

Williams” has also pointed out that one of the chief means of 
training Roman youths in morals was by the example of high-minded 
fathers and chaste and pious mothers. Also that, by observation and 
by doing, boys and girls learned both socially and religiously. 


The Results of Religious and Moral Education among the Romans 


The results of Roman religious teaching are found along one or 
two main lines and a few secondary ones. 

Roman religion, as we have seen, was largely a group and state 
affair. All training had in view good citizenship and the fitting of 
youth for public political life. Family life was highly regarded, because, 
in the home, the future citizen was being prepared for public activities. 
Religion for the Roman was not a personal matter*—a relationship be- 
tween man and his God. It was true, as Williams” has pointed out, 
that the Roman was deeply religious, but he was religious in the sense 
that he observed religious rites and ceremonies in order to get the help 
of the gods in his work for the community or the state. 

With such a conception of the dignity and value of the state, the 
Romans naturally were a law-abiding people. They were keepers of 
the law because the law was considered Jupiter’s law as well as their 
own. They became great in jurisprudence and organization and ex- 
celled in administration.” 

27 Williams, History of Ancient Education. p. 203. ~ 
% Graves. p. 242. 
*° Williams, History of Ancient Education. p. 188. 
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The combination of religion and law made of the Romans a patriotic 
people with a determination to conquer and to rule. This determination 
was expressed in the maxim never to end a war except as victors. This 
in turn may have resulted in traits of cruelty and hardness. 

The early period of Roman education, which was both secular and 
religious, is well summed up by Williams: “The special genius of the 
race and the circumstances of the times codéperated favorably with prac- 
tical and utilitarian views to produce a people moral and religious with- 
out sentiment; reverent to parents and elders; hard and stern indeed, 
yet just and loyal to pledges; full of executive ability, skillful in or- 
ganization and legislation; brave and tenacious in war; in peace ener- 
getic and sagacious in promoting public interest—a people, in short, in 
whom a haughty egoism, softened by no ideal aims, had been by force 
of training turned into unselfish channels and transfigured into patri- 
otism. The history of Rome, during its static period, doubtless presents 
us with the best results that may be looked for from a purely utilitarian 
education.’”™ 

Roman religious education did not produce, as the Jew’s long re- 
ligious training did, a great wealth of religious literature. It could 
not. A rich religious literature comes from a rich personal religious 
experience. This the Romans did not have. Their literary production 
followed the line of their interests: histories of the Roman wars; 
orations on law and the state and justice; orations on educating for a 
useful life as a citizen. Cicero and Seneca and Quintilian were great 
as orators, practical philosophers, and students of law and rhetoric. 
But they were not prophets nor revealers. They had no ecstatic visions. 
But from whence could they have received visions? Certainly not from 
the gods whom they served, for they were but figments of their own 
imaginations. 

The Roman religion was not an emotional religion, nor was it one 
of love and worship. The Roman’s god was a power to be used, rather 
than one to be adored. No amount of observances, no amount of teach- 
ing could develop an attitude of devotion to gods who were considered 
only family or state assistants, and who were said to live immoral lives 
and to engage in fights and bickerings. A god unworthy of devotion 
seldom receives it. 

The Greek teachers and philosophers had lost practically all faith 
in their gods and the Roman youths who were ardent followers of 
these Greeks readily absorbed their ideas. The Romans had attempted 
to develop a mythology to correspond to that created by the Greek 
poets. Their accomplishment was shallow and false. The philosophies 
of the Greeks, especially Epicureanism and Stoicism, had a powerful 
influence upon Roman youths, causing them to disregard the old religion. 
Religious practices became formal. Old priesthoods came to be con- 
sidered as tiresome, and were neglected.” 

Later in Roman history, as Boyer shows, when Rome admitted the 
gods of all nations into her pantheon, her religion lost all its force and 
value as a moral sanction.” 

*! Williams, History of Ancient Education. pp. 199-200. - 
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CHAPTER IV. RELIGIOUS AND MORAL 
EDUCATION AMONG THE 
ASSYRIANS AND BABYLONIANS 


Introductory Statement 


THE history of Babylonia began sometime before the year 3000 B.C. 
In fact the Babylonian empire existed long before that of Egypt. Under 
Hammurabi it extended over the entire Euphrates and Tigris valleys 
and also included Syria. Assur, a city of the great empire, revolted and 
set up its own kingdom of Assyria. The two kingdoms for a number 
of centuries were at peace, but Assyria gained the upper hand and 
ruled over Babylonia. The Medes later combined with the Babylonians, 
who were ruled at that time by the Chaldeans, and overthrew Assyria. 
In 538 B.C. the Medes and the Persians joined forces and crushed the 
Chaldeans. 

From this account it will be seen that Assyrian and Babylonian 
history are intermingled and that one kingdom was for many centuries 
the complement of the other. The Assyrians took over the Babylonian 
civilization and learning so that the religions and the education of the 
two countries are mingled and may be treated together. 

There were no castes in society in these two countries but certain 
groups were prominent and had control over the land and the govern- 
ment. There were the priests and the military group and in later years 
the merchants and the industrial groups. 

The educational system of Assyria and Babylonia was a combina- 
tion of the church and state plans. The priests were the teachers, and 
were also civil officers. 

Because of the fact that the learned men were priests’ the entire 
literature of the Assyrians and Babylonians is permeated with religion. 
The stimulus to develop intellectually and to produce things worth while 
in literature and science came from men interested in religion. 


The Schools of Assyrio-Babylonia 


Very little is known about the primary education in either Babylonia 
or Assyria. It is inferred, however, that there must have been some 
system of primary education for the training of those who expected to 
fill the office of the priesthood. As nearly as can be ascertained these 
schools were carried on in connection with the temples and the courses 
given in them covered a wide range. 

However meager the facts are in regard to primary education, 
there is abundant evidence that higher learning was given at the temples 
and in libraries. 

The temple was the center not only of the religious life of the people 
but also of the intellectual life. The temple school was given a place 
within the sacred precincts, and it was here that those who were pre- 
paring for the priesthood were given their training. 


1 Jastrow, The Religion of Babylonia and Assyria. p. 467. 
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The Purpose of Religious and Moral Education in Assyrio-Babylonia 


The sole purpose of Assyrio-Babylonian education was to give the 
priests a thoro education. The priests were the scholars, not only in 
their own field, the religious, but in many other fields as well. They 
were the scribes, judges, authors, teachers, and librarians.’ Hence, the 
curriculum of priestly education covered a broad field. 


The Content of Religious and Moral Education in Assyrio-Babylonia 


The curriculum in the primary schools of Assyrio-Babylonian edu- 
cation included a wide range of subjects, such as reading, writing, 
arithmetic, painting, music, philology, astronomy, general literature, 
sculpture, and religious literature. In higher education the Assyrio- 
Babylonians made great advances in astronomy. It is thought that such 
advancement as was made in this science must have required the use of 
telescopes.’ 

The literature of the Assyrians and Babylonians consisting of epic 
and lyric poetry was of a religious character. According to their teach- 
ing, sin was not regarded as wrong in itself, but as an offense against 
some unseen avenging power. In this way fear became the moral mo- 
tive. The religious education of the Assyrians and Babylonians did not 
contain as hopeful a view of the future life as that of the Egyptians, 
yet they seemed to have a faint idea of such a life. At first their wor- 
ship was a kind of spirit worship. In later years a sort of nature 
worship developed among them and they worshipped the sun and moon, 
etc.’. 

The zodiacal system of the Babylonians, formulated from a study of 
the planets and the stars, furnishes a striking illustration of the rela- 
tion of science and religion in the Tigris-Euphrates valley—a relation 
which evidenced harmony rather than conflict.£ In their astronomical 
studies, they discovered the movements of the various heavenly bodies 
and were able to calculate the eclipses, to name the points of the compass, 
and to disclose the calendar year. Notwithstanding their intellectual 
activities, there was a kind of superstition attending their learning, for 
they made much of magic, astrology, and divination.’ 

In the higher schools teaching was carried on thru the use of 
ideographic language. Writing consisted of impressions made on soft 
clay tablets. The existence of these higher schools in connection with 
temples is proved by the excavations made in Babylonia revealing tablets 
with school exercises written upon them. 

The basis of teaching religion and morals was a system of Babylon- 
ian and Assyrian ethics, which did not look beyond this present world. 
While the leaders in ethical thinking felt that one should seek to realize 

3 Ibid., p. 44. 

* Boyer. pp. 32-3. 
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as much joy and happiness as possible, yet they believed that the gods 
demanded observance of moral standards, and would punish the people 
for misdemeanors, such as stealing, lying, and adultery, as well as for 
the neglect of worship due to the deities. Consciousness of sin came 
home to the people when misfortune befell them. This consciousness of 
sin was perhaps sufficient to establish moral principles of conduct among 
them.® 

The religious element entered into the making of contracts when 
an oath was taken by the contracting parties in the name of the gods, 
and signed by witnesses. 

Certain other parts of the Assyrio-Babylonian ethical teaching had 
to do with the relationship of debtor and creditor: for example, if a 
man should sell his wife and children to pay his debts, the creditor was 
to set them free after a period of three years.’ This law is somewhat 
similar to a law of Moses in regard to a Hebrew slave who was to be 
set free after six years of servitude.” 

Another example of similarity between the Hebrew and the Assyrio- 
Babylonian moral laws is furnished by the statute common to both codes, 
“Eye for eye, tooth for tooth.”" This law, among both nations, was 
interpreted and carried out literally.” 

Because of the fact that the temple was the center of many interests, 
such as the courts of law, banking, and business, it was natural that the 
temple schools should offer a broad curriculum. Instruction was given 
in various methods of divining, in exorcising demons, in carrying out 
various sacrificial rites and atonement ceremonies, in astrology, in the 
treatment of diseases in connection with incantations; also in drawing up 
all sorts of legal documents, in the study of law, in accounting and book- 
keeping. 

It is noticeable in connection with the temple schools that more than 
the ordinary attention was paid to the writing and using of good text- 
books. There was careful editing of texts including books of hymns, 
omens, medical treatises, rituals, incantations, and languages. For all 
these texts there were commentaries and glosses which were an aid to 
both teachers and pupils. 

The famous code of Hammurabi, king of Babylonia about 200 B.C., 
which was found in 1901 at Susa, was also a basis of ethical teaching. 
This rather lengthy code enumerates various laws for the ruler, the 
priests, and the people. It contains the laws given by Hammurabi him- 
self along with older statutes. The code deals especially with relations 
between man and man; questions of justice, property, theft, slavery, 
assault and battery, family life, debtors and creditors, and the like.” 

Other codes and fragments of codes have been found which no 
doubt were used in certain periods in the temple schools in giving re- 
ligious training to the priests. 

8 Jastrow, Aspects of Religious Belief and Practice in Babylonia and Assyria. p. 377. 
* Jastrow, The Religion of Babylonia and Assyria. p. 408. 

1 Exodus 21:2. 

4 Exodus 21:24. 

® Jastrow, The Religion of Babylonia and Assyria. p. 392. 

18 Ibid., pp. 391-408. 
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The Methods of Religious and Moral Education in Assyrio-Babylonia 


In the Assyrio-Babylonian educational system, the priests were the 
teachers or educators. 

The lessons were given orally, and the pupils committed the lessons 
to memory.“ Imitation was another method used in imparting knowl- 
edge. 

The Assyrio-Babylonian writing was by means of wedge-shaped 
characters. These characters on clay tablets were placed before the 
pupils, and when the pupils learned the characters, they copied them on 
other clay tablets, which were then taken to the potter to be baked.” 

The methods used in higher education were similar to those used in 
primary education with the addition of the use of excellent textbooks 
on religious subjects. 


The Results of Religious and Moral Education in Assyrio-Babylonia 


In all their educational activity, the Assyrio-Babylonians did not 
find the true God, and as a result, their learning was disastrous not only 
to themselves but also to Europe, where their beliefs were carried.“ The 
Assyrio-Babylonian culture brought women into subordination and did 
not give them their rightful place. The Assyrians suppressed the spirit 
of individuality and their religion, like that of the Egyptians, did not 
have an uplifting influence upon their conduct. 

The Assyrio-Babylonian culture had an influence upon Phoenician 
arts and Greek literature, and when purified of its polytheism was used 
to some extent by the Israelites in teaching religious truth.” 

The training given Daniel and his companions at the Babylonian 
court no doubt had its results upon the Hebrew people who later went 
back to Jerusalem, restored the city, and renewed the Jewish life and 
government in Palestine. 

Since the ethics of the Assyrians and Babylonians did not look beyond 
this world, the ideals of the people were limited largely to material 
well-being.” 


4 Boyer. pp. 32-3. 

1% Graves. p. 50. 

% Boyer. p. 33. 

" Graves. pp. 43-51. 

18 Jastrow, The Religion of Babylonia and Assyria. pp. 376-7. 
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CHAPTER V. RELIGIOUS AND MORAL 
EDUCATION AMONG THE PERSIANS 


Introductory Statement 


PERSIA, one of the oldest of the Oriental countries, had as its chief 
objective the making of a world empire. The schools were merely tools 
in the hands of the state for the making of soldiers who should be 
morally and physically fit to become world conquerors. 


The Schools of Persia 


The boys of Persia were taken by the state at the age of seven and 
placed in public institutions. They were provided both food and clothing. 
They were taught by soldiers who had been in service up to their fiftieth 
year. It was the custom in Persia to give all boys a military training 
up to the age of twenty-five. From the twenty-fifth year to the fiftieth 
they served the state. 

Higher education was not provided for the masses, but was re- 
stricted to the sons of the nobles and the priests. The priests or magi 
were the leaders in higher education, the purpose of which was to 
perpetuate a learned priesthood.’ 

Zoroaster, who was reputed to be the founder of the religion of 
Persia, was both preacher and teacher, and established schools in the 
temples. 


The Content of Religious and Moral Instruction in Persia 


In the primary schools for the boys of Persia the course of study 
included reading and writing. But special stress was placed on physical 
culture, and various outdoor activities by which both physical and moral 
qualities might be developed. Definite teaching, however, was given in 
regard to truthfulness, justice, gratitude, courage, purity, and self-con- 
trol. According to Graves,’ Darius emphasized repeatedly the importance 
of telling the truth. 

In the higher schools, boys of fifteen years or older were given a 
training which was more specifically military. They were inducted into 
the state service with important religious ceremonies. In these initiation 
ceremonies the boy recited a ritual from the Avesta, or sacred book, and 
swore to uphold the laws of Zoroaster. 

The magi received a more academic training, which consisted in 
the study and interpretation of the sacred writings, and the study of 
philosophy, astrology, medicine, and law. 

In the temple schools, founded by Zoroaster, religion was the principal 
subject. Many of Zoroaster’s teachings were similar to those of Moses, 
and perhaps were derived from the literature of the Israelites. Zoroaster 
sought to perpetuate the knowledge of Jehovah, and his lore was known 


over. p. 28. 
2 Graves. p. 99. 
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to all the ancient world as the teaching of the magi, a term which was 
applied to the priests of Persia.’ 

Zoroaster’s ideas in religion, which were taught in the schools, were 
contained in sacred books known as Zend-Avesta. These sacred books 
are a priestly code and contain much of Judaism. They are replete with 
litanies, hymns, and collections of religious rules and legends. 

A brief sketch of Zoroaster’s main teachings will suffice to show the 
content furnished the teachers of religion. 

The chief idea in Zoroastrian theology was monotheism—the belief 
that there is but one living God who is the creator and ruler of the uni- 
verse; all things are in His hands. This God is light, wisdom, truth, 
health, and immortality. He rewards the righteous and punishes the 
wicked. This conception of God, it will be noticed, is quite similar to 
the conception that Moses had in writing the Old Testament. 

Zoroaster’s speculative philosophy centers around a theory of dual- 
ism: there are two principles at work in the world, one good, the other 
evil. These forces or principles are personified in God and Satan who 
are waging constant war, each seeking to overthrow and destroy the 
work of the other. 

The teaching of Zoroaster as found in the Zend-Avesta in regard to 
Satan, namely, that he is the father of lies and a murderer, corresponds 
closely to the Christian doctrine, as recorded in the Bible. The doc- 
trines taught by Zoroaster on the immortality of the soul, on heaven and 
hell, on the resurrection of the body and a last judgment are also very 
much like those found in the New Testament Scriptures.‘ 


The Methods of Religious and Moral Instruction in Persia 


The methods used in giving religious and moral education in Per- 
sia were not very definitely worked out. 

Thru the home and family the child was inducted into the religious 
observances common to the nation. 

National traditions were used in the primary schools especially to 
inspire to noble action. But the attempt was made to foster the moral 
life by an instruction in prayer and myths of the gods.* Moral educa- 
tion was fostered also by the example of men of dignity and of good 
repute. 

The direct method of instruction in morals was used more especially 
in the schools of Zoroaster, where the sacred books were studied and 
explained. 


The Results of Religious and Moral Instruction in Persia 


While the Persian system of education developed a select group of 
boys physically and morally, it neglected the intellectual culture of the 
masses. Religion and morals lose their power over a people who are 
weak intellectually.® 
* Haug. pp. 298-304, 

* Ibid., pp. 305-14. 
5 Graves. pp. 99-100. 
® Boyer. pp. 25-30. 
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The civilization of the Persians, like that of the Spartans, was only 
superficial. It made soldiers of a few and neglected the intellectual 
life of the masses. While their educational system was intended to pre- 
pare the nation for war, yet, when war came, the empire fell to pieces 
at the touch of Alexander’s spear. It is a warning against a system of 
education which is only for conquest.’ Jesus said, “all they that take 
the sword shall perish with the sword.” 

The teaching of Zoroaster developed his followers into very benevo- 
lent people. But when Mohamed conquered Persia, he converted many 
of the people to his faith, which was the opposite of benevolence. Some 
of the followers of Zoroaster fled to India, on account of persecutions, 
and still held to the faith of Zoroaster, while others remained in Per- 
sia and suffered yet endured.” 

As a result of Zoroaster’s teachings, the Persians were kept from 
idolatry." Cyrus, the king of Persia, was called the Lord’s anointed, 
and it was he who subdued the nations.” 
~~ Williams, History of Ancient Education. p. 79. 

® Matthew 26 :52. 
® Euwer. p. 108. 
© Haug. p. 8. 
% Ibid., pp. 4-5. 
Isaiah 45:1. 





CHAPTER VI. RELIGIOUS AND MORAL 
EDUCATION OF INDIA 


Introductory Statement 


INDIA is another example of the dominance of a nation’s educational 
system by religious forces. 

For some time after the Aryans came thru the Himalayas into the 
fertile lands along the Indus and Ganges rivers and conquered the origi- 
nal inhabitants, forcing them into slavery, the military group among 
the conquerors held the upper hand. But when the land became quiet 
after the conquest, and the military class became inactive, the priestly 
clan gradually assumed control.’ 

The old Aryan religion with its worship of nature, or such mani- 
festations of nature as fire and thunder, gradually gave way to a semi- 
mystical religion with Brahma as its universal spirit. All things out- 
side of Brahma, tho apparently real, were in fact only a part of that 
universal spirit. 

The Brahmans, then, were the followers of this universal spirit. 
They became the priestly class, or more rightly the learned caste, which 
included lawyers, teachers, physicians, and other professionals. All other 
Indians fell into lower castes, the military class, the farmer-artisan 
class, the sudras or slave class, and the pariah class or outcastes. 

Education in India was confined almost exclusively to the three 
upper castes, and was for boys only. Sudras and pariahs and women 
were neglected. It was a reproach and sometimes considered even a 
crime to teach any of these three classes. 


The Schools of India 


The home, among the Indians, has always been a place where much 
religious instruction has been given. It was here that the Hindus taught 
their children the rites and ceremonies, laws, traditions, and customs 
of the country, and many common religious observances. Each family 
was supposed to select a certain Veda, from the four Vedas or books 
of knowledge, and make it their particular study, using the ritual be- 
longing to that book.’ 

The elementary or primary schools of India are, strictly speaking, 
a modern institution. But in the earlier times there were schools held 
in the open air or in covered sheds, where instruction in fables and 
parables and allegories was given. The teacher sat and the pupils gath- 
ered around him, squatting down upon the ground. 

The different castes were separated in the primary schools but all 
were taught by Brahmans. These Brahman teachers received no pay 
but were willing to accept gifts from their patrons. They were held 
in high esteem by both pupils and patrons, in spite of the fact that they 
were slothful and prejudiced against all lower castes.’ 

1 Boyer. p. 19. 


? Graves. p. 85. 
* Painter. pp. 18-19. 
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The higher schools, which offered a twelve-year course, were 
Brahman colleges, called Parishads. Altho in early centuries these 
schools were held in private homes or at the royal court, they came to 
be a public institution. Originally they were open only to the Brahman 
caste, but later some of the lower castes were admitted. 


The Purpose of Religious and Moral Instruction in India 


The purpose of the Hindu education was twofold. First, it was to 
fit the members of each caste for the duties and the life which belonged 
to his particular class. The Brahman or priestly class was educated for 
special professions. The military class was to be trained for its field 
of service mostly thru practice. The farmer or industrial class was to 
learn thru apprenticeship the work of field and shop. 

The second purpose of the Hindu education was to fit men for the 
life to come or absorption in the Infinite. In order to do this the chief 
work of the school was to drill into the pupils the doctrines of the Hindu 
religion.‘ 


The Content of Religious and Moral Instruction in India 


The content of religious education in India was quite varied. In 
the home, as we have already noted, the mother gave instructions along 
many lines but especially stressed the moral qualities of obedience and 
reverence. Each festival also had its special lessons on religion. The 
Veda selected by each household furnished the content for a great deal 
of study and comment. 

In the primary schools, as Boyer shows,’ religion was the subject 
par excellence. Every school day began and ended with some kind of 
religious observances. The Vedas were the textbooks in reading. Fables, 
parables, and allegories were all used in presenting moral lessons in an 
interesting way. 

The content of the teaching in the higher schools was quite broad. 
There were courses in grammar, mathematics, literature, astronomy, 
medicine, law, and religion, besides instruction along vocational lines. 

Courses in religion covered a wide range of religious works and 
practices. Much of the work of these courses consisted in committing 

to memory many of the sacred books. Chief of these books was a col- 
’ lection known as the Vedas. It is divided into four parts, each of which 
is called a Veda and is a manual for one of the four orders of Brahman 
priests. Along with each of these four Vedas are included long com- 
mentaries on hymns and prayers that are to accompany the sacrifices. 
The Vedas are in metrical form while the commentaries are written in 
prose. The commentaries have been a fruitful source of material for 
codes of laws, for philosophical works, and for scientific works, including 
ceremonial laws.° 

The Vedas were the Hindus’ Bible or sacred books. They were the 
supreme authority in all religious matters. Every statement of an 





*Graves. p. 83. 
5 Ibid., p. 22. 
* Ibid., p. 85. 
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individual, or custom of the group, or even a law of the book Manu 
was to be given up if it was found to be in conflict with any part of 
the Vedas.’ 

The Vedas teach of sin, depravity, and of morality.’ They teach 
as plainly of immortality, a state of the blessed, as does the Hebrews’ 
Bible. But immortality according to the Vedas is a gift of the gods 
to a favored few.’ 

The offering of sacrifices both as worship and as an atonement for 
sins is found as a part of Vedic teachings.” 

The Vedas themselves give no methods of propagating the teachings 
found in them. There were not any missionaries, propagandists, or 
proselyters mentioned, or any seminaries, professors, or lecturers, or 
any holy days, fasts, or assemblings of people for festivals. But the 
believers in the Vedas in later centuries found ways of teaching these 
religious books, as we note under the section on methods. 

The central thought in Brahmanism is that there is one all-pre- 
vailing universal spirit, and that it is man’s destiny to be united with 
this spirit. But man is not worthy to be thus united until he is purified 
by a number of rebirths or transmigrations of the soul. It should be 
man’s constant effort to rid his life of all bodily desires and appetites, 
so that he may be fitted for becoming absorbed into the Great Spirit or 
entering into Nirvana, which is soul-peace. 


The Methods of Religious and Moral Instruction in India 


The methods of the Hindus in teaching their religion were both 
direct and indirect. 

In the home the mother taught both by precept and example. Stories 
were told with religious application. Children were taught to bow 
before the idols in the temple and to present offerings. Religion regu- 
lated even the mode of dress and the kind of food. The mother, when 
she took her children on a pilgrimage to some sacred spot or took them 
to bathe in the sacred rivers, taught them to be reverent. 

In the schools, textbooks on Hinduism were used and lectures were 
given by the teachers showing the benefits to be derived from a reverent 
worship of the idols. 

When the child was nine or ten years of age the father chose a 
spiritual guide for him. This guide taught religion by reading selec- ° 
tions from the sacred writings. His example, as he went from place 
to place and lived with the pupil in the home, was counted upon to have a 
good moral influence. 

The festival was also used as a means of giving religious instruc- 
tion. It was usually held in the temple or in some home. Thousands 
of people attended these different festivals and were instructed in the 
faith of the deities, both by ear and eye. 

Another method commonly used by the Hindus was the public read- 
ing of passages from the Ramayana. A man would sit under a tree 

™MacDonald. p. 2. 
8 Ibid., p. 37. 


® Ibid., p. 48. 
© Ibid., p. 76. 
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and read for hours to the thousands who gathered to listen. When the 
reader grew weary, the audience would sing praises to one of the deities. 
It was the belief of all that those who listened as well as those who 
read would have their sins forgiven.” 

However, the chief method of teaching religion among the Hindus 
was the memoriter method. The teacher gave out two or three words 
at a time and the pupils repeated them after him. When a few lines 
had been thus gone over the pupils sang them aloud until they had 
learned them by heart. Even the higher education followed this method, 
leaving out of account the reasoning ability and individuality of the 
student. It was by this method that great portions of the Vedas were 
learned—but not assimilated. 


The Results of Religious and Moral Instruction in India 


A content of religious instruction such as has been noted above 
was calculated to have a depressing effect upon all who studied it. 
India’s religion was a gloomy religion. Every boy as he learned the 
Veda books and as he listened to the teacher’s comments on them, 
urging the elimination of all desire, would doubtless soon believe that 
it was useless to strive to attain any of this life’s goods or goals. 

Progress of any kind in India would be almost impossible as long 
as the people kept within the bounds of religious teachings. If the life 
to come was the chief consideration, and the things of this world were 
to be escaped from, what incentive could there be to invent new things 
or try out new methods? No amount of advancement in methods or 
tools or intellectuality could alter one’s position.” The religious teach- 
ings as to castes precluded any change in social status. The Indian 
boy, however brilliant or energetic, was soon taught his position in life 
and soon lost his ambition. 

The religious instruction given by the Brahman had another evil 
effect. It caused all who came under its influence to have a contempt 
or even hatred for all castes below their own. The Brahmans refused 
education to as many as possible below their own caste so that about 
ninety-eight per cent received no teaching, whether secular or religious.” 

As a further result of their religious training the Indians have 
been a patient, passive, peaceable, and obedient people; accomplishing 
little for themselves and being conquered and imposed upon by others. 
Tho they have had contact with many foreign peoples who have come 
in as conquerers, they have profited little by the foreigner’s way of life 
and have absorbed little of the foreigner’s culture. 

As a consequence of their long training in patience and passivity 
and in the eliminating of desire, the Indian people have given the world 
its best national example of the spirit, theory, and effects of non- 
resistance. 

4 Wilkins, W. J. pp. 299-308. 

22 Graves. pp. 88-9. 

13 Ibid., p. 88. 





CHAPTER VII. RELIGIOUS AND MORAL 
EDUCATION AMONG THE CHINESE 


Introductory Statement 


THE Chinese system of education has often been called the most 
perfect illustration of the static or formal type of instruction. Up 
until the beginning of the twentieth century the Chinese had kept the 
exact system of education that was formulated in 617 A.D. But, gen- 
erally speaking, the types of instruction and the content of instruction 
have been the same for over three thousand years.’ 

The Chinese people, because of the size of their country and its 
varied climate and many natural resources, have kept themselves an 
isolated nation for several milleniums. On account of this isolation 
they have remained undeveloped in language, literature, religion, and 
social life; so that in studying their methods and content of religious 
training we study what has been in use for centuries. 

The government of China has not attempted until within recent 
years to organize and control a system of education for a population 
of over four hundred million. It has, however, favored education tre- 
mendously by offering positions in the government and in other places 
of dignity only to those who have been educated. The government also 
has controlled the set examinations which must be passed by all who 
aspire to places of honor. 


The Schools of China 


The schools of China were not state public schools, but were, rather, 
private adventures encouraged by the government. 

Primary schools were common everywhere and no boy was without 
the privilege of receiving an education and of taking the examinations 
which were the door to honor and dignity. But actually only about 
one of twenty boys went farther than the elementary school. 

The primary schools were held in the teacher’s home, or in an old 
temple or in a shed—wherever a place might be found. Equipment was 
meagre, but always there was either an altar or picture of Confucius 
to which every boy bowed in reverence when he entered the room. 

School hours were long, the tasks were hard, and the methods were 
monotonous. Elementary education was little more than drudgery. 

Higher schools of learning, or academies, conducted under the aus- 
pices of a wealthy patron or public official, were open to students of 
reans. These academies were intended to fit students for the govern- 
ment examinations, which were of different types leading to different 
degrees.’ 

Another type of school found in China was the sectarian. Confucius 
and Buddha and the Taoists established schools for the propagating of 
their beliefs. 


1 Graves. p. 56. 
? Headland. p. 95. 
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Buddha established a regular system of education for inculcating 
his doctrines. The system included primary and middle schools, and 
colleges and universities. The Buddhists also had religious schools in 
connection with their temples.’ 


The Purpose of Religious and Moral Instruction among the Chinese 


The purpose of Chinese education, both secular and religious, was 
to preserve the past by maintaining conditions as they had always been 
and by reducing a heterogeneous people to uniformity. Progress, social 
welfare, and individual advancement were all left out. 


The Content of Religious and Moral Instruction among the Chinese 


In the elementary schools the course of study included reading, 
which meant learning thousands of characters or symbols of words, writ- 
ing, arithmetic, and the committing to memory of the nine sacred books. 
A course of study in morals was given especially emphasizing justice, 
obedience, and mercy. The textbooks used in the primary schools all 
contained moral ideas in the form of story or precept.‘ 

The higher schools of China offered a curriculum of larger scope, 
including mathematics, astronomy, history, ethics, medicine, politics, 
poetry, and music. A course in morals included such subjects as per- 
sonal righteousness, social justice, and obedience to parents and rulers. 

In the curricula of these schools there was no teaching in religion, 
but in morals only. This situation is accounted for by the fact that 
Confucius did not believe in or teach the existence of a god who was 
living or personal. He believed only in a supreme principle or supreme 
order, which was apart from men. This supreme principle was really 
nature. Therefore whatever was in accord with nature was moral duty. 

The schools of China, therefore, were interested in moral education 
but knew little of religious education; the morals they taught were 
largely customs and not ideas given by the gods. Truth, for instance, 
was what men have agreed upon in the past; virtue was the obeying 
of fixed ideas and usages; reverence was to be given to fathers and 
husbands and especially to the emperor. 

In the sectarian schools of China the teachings peculiar to each 
sect were found in the curricula. 

The teaching of Taoism was at first regarded as a philosophy, then 
as a science, and finally it developed into a religious worship. Laotse, 
its founder and main teacher, gave to China one of its highest moral 
and religious ideals similar to that expressed in the words of Scripture, 
“Render to no man evil for evil.’” 

Another teacher of Taoism, Chwang-tse, a contemporary of Aris- 
totle, advocated the principle of non-resistance. 

The teachings of Confucius, as found in many of the schools, in- 
cluded ancestor worship, submission to the father, to the home, and to 
the emperor. Confucius emphasized the principle of peace and good 


3 Pratt. p. 588. 
“Graves. p. 70. 
5 Romans 12:17. 
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will. He is credited with teaching the Golden Rule of Jesus, but stated 
it in negative form, “What you would not have done to you, do not unto 
others.” The moral teachings of Confucius may be summed up in five 
cardinal virtues: helpfulness, uprightness of mind, rectitude in character, 
real faith, and practical knowledge.° 

Altho the ethics of Confucius have been largely the ethics of China, 
there were several other philosophers whose teachings have been the 
basis of study and instruction. 

One of the chief points of interest and study with the Chinese philos- 
ophers was in regard to the nature of man; whether all men at birth 
are perfectly good, or. whether by nature all men are evil. While Con- 
fucius did not express his views on this question very definitely, yet from 
his “Doctrine of the Mean” it may be inferred that he believed that 
man’s nature in the beginning is good. 

Mencius, a disciple of Confucius, was quite clear in his statements 
advocating man’s goodness by nature. He argued that just as water 
naturally flows downward so man by nature tends toward goodness. 

Other writers such as Kao and Hsiin Ching challenged the state- 
ments of Mencius. Kao believed that man’s nature is neither good nor 
bad, but man may be led to practice either good or bad indifferently. 
Hsiin Ching believed that by nature man is evil. Experience teaches, 
he says, that man is not spontaneously good; but when he acts rightly 
he does so against his natural inclinations. It takes effort and learning 
to be able to act aright. 

A philosopher who lived about the time of the early Christian era, 
Yang Hsiung, took a still different view of the question. He taught 
that man’s nature is partly good and partly evil, and that whether man 
progresses toward the good or toward the evil depends on the influence 
of his environment. Good environment and good instructions, then, are 
necessities. 

Besides the five virtues which Confucius taught his people, there 
was also the principle of filial piety which has had such a lasting and 
profound effect on Chinese life. Filial piety, according to Confucius, is 
the serving of parents while they are alive according to propriety; 
burying them when they are dead, also according to propriety; and sac- 
rificing to them according to propriety—all these acts to be done will- 
ingly and reverently, not formally. 

Confucius did not teach his followers to make deities of their an- 
cestors and to worship them. His intention was merely to honor the 
ancestors with commemorative rites.’ 

In the Buddhist schools the curriculum centered around the Buddhist 
principles, as found in the old Buddhist textbooks.* 

The fundamental principles of Buddha were that every individual 
is impermanent, that individuality has its inherent sorrow, and that 
there is no real abiding principle. 

Buddha’s teachings have been expressed in eight virtues: righteous 
views, upright aspirations, right conversation, right conduct, an honest 
livelihood, righteous efforts, uprightness of mind, and righteous rapture. 

* Hastings. Vol. 4, p. 16. 


7 Ibid., Vol. 5, pp. 466-7. 
* Pratt. p. 589. 
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The fetters that Buddha said should be broken by man were doubt, 
pride, hatred, ignorance, value of good works, fleshly lusts, and the idea 
that he possesses a permanent individuality. Man should give up the 
desire for individuality on earth or in a world to come. 


The Methods of Religious and Moral Instruction among the Chinese 


In all Chinese schools the memoriter method was used more than 
any other. 

In the primary schools the teacher would read a few words and the 
pupils would repeat them, shouting the words with great gusto. Repe- 
tition followed repetition until the statement was mastered. In this 
way whole books were memorized.’ 

The lecture method was common in the higher schools. The Five 
Classics and the Four Books, making up the nine sacred books, were 
explained. 

The essay method was also used in higher schools. The students 
were required to write on topics which had been explained in the lec- 
tures.” 

The Taoists, besides using the direct method of teaching moral 
principles, used pictures of sages and divinities in their temple schools 
as object lessons. 

Confucius used the direct teaching method, both in his own home 
and as he traveled from state to state interviewing the feudal lords. 
The library of Confucius, containing his own books and his editions 
of the writings of the ancient Chinese, was a means of propagating 
his religious teachings. Confucius emphasized the great moral influence 
of example. He believed that, if the people of his day would imitate 
the example set by the ancient worthies, trouble would disappear from 
the empire.” 

In addition to the teaching of morals in the schools, the Buddhists 
used the lecture and sermon in connection with temple services. Libra- 
ries were one of the popular means of teaching their principles.” 


The Results of Religious and Moral Instruction among the Chinese 


China’s history has been one of unprogressiveness. This may be 
justly accredited to the religious instruction given her people for cen- 
turies. The main tenets of her religions have been on the side of the 
unchanging order. Ancestor worship stressed the importance of the past. 
The ancient rules and codes were learned by heart. The youth of China 
were taught to reverence and obey their old ruler and to seek for noth- 
ing new. There was no need for anything new. There was no need 
for moral judgment, for ethical conduct was already outlined and pre- 
scribed. Individual attainments and initiative were suppressed because 
of the stereotyped teaching and examinations. 

® Boyer. p. 15. 
20 Graves. p. 72. 


11 Hastings. Vol. 4, p. 18. 
2 Pratt. p. 589. 
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Because of the lack of a belief in a personal living God, China’s 
religious teaching has lacked warmth and life and has failed to develop 
a spirit of devotion and worship. The worship of the many kinds of 
idols found in China is a picture of the degradation of the spirit of men 
when they receive no instruction in regard to the true personal God. 

As in India, so in China, the principles of Buddha, taught for many 
centuries, have kept the people in a patient, submissive spirit with a 
firm belief in non-resistance. 




















CHAPTER VIII. RELIGIOUS AND MORAL 
EDUCATION AMONG THE JAPANESE 


Introductory Statement 


NoT very much of a definite nature is known about the origin of 
the Japanese people nor of their early education and religion. Their 
culture seems to have come largely from abroad, which shows that their 
genius lies in adopting the civilization of other lands rather than in 
creating one for themselves. 

The history of religion in Japan shows that many foreign influences 
have come in and that the Japanese have been constantly adjusting 
themselves to the foreign teachings. About 285 A.D. Confucianism was 
brought in from China, and about three centuries later Buddhism was 
introduced.’ 

In ancient Japan a primitive religion was developed known as Shinto. 
This religion had two chief elements: ancestor worship and purification 
rites. To the mind of the Japanese cleanliness was godlike, and defile- 
ment, whether moral or physical, was a serious matter. The Shinto 
religion was absorbed into both Confucianism and Buddhism, but from 
time to time was revived and became the national religion again. Its 
doctrine of ancestor worship has continued to be a part of all Japanese 
religions. 


The Schools of Japan 


In the ancient period of Japan’s history there is little proof of the 
existence of any type of school. What religious instruction was given 
was confined to family rites in connection with ancestor worship. 

After the Buddhists came into Japan in the sixth century, there 
was new interest in both religion and education. Students were sent 
to China to study Buddhist doctrines and many temples, pagodas, semi- 
naries, and hospitals were built at public expense. 

The first real schools in Japan were monastic schools, providing 
an elementary education for both boys and girls. The boys were placed 
under the supervision of monks and the girls under the direction of nuns. 

At a later period a national system of education, which included 
both primary and secondary schools, was introduced into Japan.’ 

In addition to the monastic schools and national schools, there were 
many Buddhist schools which provided a rather limited primary educa- 
tion for children of all classes. The temples were used as schoolhouses 
and the Buddhist priests were the teachers. These teacher-priests were 
instrumental in developing a worthwhile Japanese literature.’ 


The Content of Religious and Moral Education among the Japanese 


The curriculum of the monastic schools of Japan included reading 
and writing and a study of the doctrines of Buddhism. Japanese pri- 

1 Hastings. Vol. 7, p. 482. 

2 Ibid., Vol. 5, p. 182. 

3 Lewis. p. 18. 
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mary education in its course of study was similar to that of China. Its 
subject-matter was from Chinese sources and included training in morals, 
obedience to parents, etiquette, duties to rulers, etc. 

Higher learning in Japan included the Chinese classics, especially 
the works of Confucius. Students were admitted to state employment 
thru examinations on Chinese classics.° 

In the Buddhist schools, the Buddhist textbooks were used and the 
principles of Buddhism were taught.’ The Buddhist priests taught 
the works of Confucius for three centuries, and also made use of the 
Sutras.* 

The teaching of Shinto seemed to embrace three stages of growth 
in the conception of divinity in nature: first, a national object such as 
the sun is god; second, this god becomes an anthropomorphic being; 
and third, a spiritual emanation from this god is manifested in a temple 
on earth. 

At first the worship of ancestors was emphasized by the Shintoists, 
but in later centuries their worship shifted to various deities such as 
the sun-goddess, earth, sea-gods, mountain-gods, wind-gods, river-gods, 
and fire-gods. 

The Shinto religion had no moral codes, tho lying, theft, adultery, 
etc., were condemned by the ancient Japanese. An interesting side- 
light on this lack of moral codes is given in a statement of a modern 
writer, Hiratu. This disciple of Shinto claims that the Japanese have 
had no need of formulating moral teachings or of codifying laws: the 
hearts of the people, he says, retain the divine laws. Japan, he claims, 
is the land of the gods; and the Japanese are the direct descendants 
of the gods. If contaminations of foreigners could be expurgated, the 
Japanese would be pure and need no moral laws.” 

Much of the Buddhist moral teaching has been set forth in groups 
of rules. There are five rules of moral conduct: do not kill any crea- 
ture; do not lie; do not steal; do not commit adultery; do not drink 
strong drink. Another group of minor rules is: eat only at regular 
times; do not use perfumes, wreaths, or ornaments; do not use a broad 
bed; abstain from worldly pleasures such as dancing, music, singing, 
and worldly spectacles; own no gold or silver and accept none. These 
latter rules, it will be noted, all center around the idea of asceticism. 
Akin to this group is found another list which designates five things 
to be renounced: wife, money, children, life, craving for existence in 
future births. Sometimes three and at other times four corrupting 
things were pointed out: lust, life, delusion, and ignorance. 

Buddhism also sets forth ten virtues which, if attained, will lead to 
the farther shore: giving, virtue, patience, fortitude, suppression of de- 
sire, truth, wisdom, good will, steadfastness, and apathy.” 

The ethics of Confucius which the Chinese brought over into Japan 
have been a fruitful source of moral teaching for almost thirteen cen- 


5 Williams, History of Ancient Education. p. 47. 
* Ibid., p. 47. 
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turies. Confucius taught that benevolence stands at the head of all 
moral virtues. It is the highest ideal, or summum bonum of man. To 
this ideal, another philosopher, Mencius, added a second, rectitude. Rec- 
titude, he claimed, is the right road of mankind, while benevolence is 
its peaceful residence. Other scholars added three more ideals, and the 
five became known as the five cardinal virtues. 

Bushido, a Japanese term meaning “the way of the fighting knights,” 
is a moral system for the military class. It embodies much of the 
national system or rules of conduct. The ideal of benevolence is em- 
phasized, along with loyalty, bravery, self-possession, and the like.” 


The Methods of Religious and Moral Education among the Japanese 


The methods used in the ancient Japanese education were similar 
to those of the Chinese. The whole tendency of the educational system 
was to magnify memory and nullify reason. The result of this tendency 
was that Japanese methods became dogmatic and authoritative.” 

The Shinto religious teachers emphasized the oral method of teach- 
ing. Since writing was not known in Japan before the fifth century 
A.D. the rituals of Shinto were necessarily handed down by oral tra- 
dition.” 

Shinto followers made much use of the preaching method. In nearly 
all Shinto temples preaching services were held once a week.” 

Pilgrimages and festivals were quite common among the Shintoists 
and assisted greatly in keeping the teachings of Shinto alive. 

The Buddhists in Japan, as well as the Shintoists, learned the value 
of teaching religion by the preaching method. In the temples in Kyoto 
there were preaching services every day. Preaching to prisoners and to 
street crowds was a very common practice among the Japanese Bud- 
dhists. 


The Results of Religious and Moral Education among the Japanese 


The results of the teaching of religion in Japan seem meagre in- 
deed. The change in religions from time to time perhaps accounts for 
a part of this lack of very definite results. 

The Shinto religion has given Japan a reverence for nature and 
beauty, for in nature there is seen the manifestation of the divine. Shin- 
toism has also kept alive among the Japanese a reverence for their 
ancestors. Not only has it taught that the king and the nation are 
divine, and therefore to be held in reverence, but that the Japanese 
people represent the primitive purity of mankind. This teaching has 
undoubtedly affected greatly the Japanese attitude toward foreigners. 

As a result of the teaching of religion in the monastic schools, both 
boys and girls received a broad literary and religious culture and were 
able to exercise a great religious influence over the nation.” 

The state system of primary and higher education was not attended 
by much moral growth or development of character. There was no 

“Hastings. Vol. 5, p. 499. 
12 [bid., p. 309. 

% Clement. p. 105. 

4 Pratt. p. 571. 
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development of the inner man for individuality was largely suppressed, 
and conscience was controlled by customs. Religious meditation or as- 
pirations had little place in the state schools. 

These state schools, tho they did encourage the narrow spirit of 
caste and clan, were instrumental in giving to the women of Japan a 
higher place than that enjoyed by most oriental women.” 


% Williams, History of Ancient Education. pp. 47-8. 











CHAPTER IX. RELIGIOUS AND MORAL 
EDUCATION AMONG THE EGYPTIANS 


Introductory Statement 


BEFORE the time of Abraham’s coming over to Canaan from Ur of 
the Chaldees, there were two civilizations operating on either side of 
Palestine, the so-called bridge of nations. One of these nations was 
Egypt to the southwest, the other was Assyrio-Babylonia on the east. 

Education in Egypt goes back to a very ancient date. Long before 
the time of Moses there must have been a considerable amount of learn- 
ing. For Moses was trained “in all the wisdom of the Egyptians.’ The 
existence of libraries has been proved from records that go back beyond 
2000 B.C. The pyramids, supposedly the tombs of the ancient kings of 
Egypt, give concrete evidence of the Egyptian learning and engineering 
skill. The mummies in the museums bear silent testimony to the art of 
embalming and at the same time to the Egyptian belief in immortality. 
The manipulation of the waters of the Nile, which were the life of the 
nation, called for a skill and learning in both engineering and mathe- 
matics. 

According to Boyer,’ the Egyptians had a sort of elementary edu- 
cational system which gave some instruction to the girls as well as to 
the boys. The state, however, did not attempt to educate the masses; 
to the masses, life, it was felt, was a school in itself. Education was 
mainly for the priests, altho the priests when educated did not entirely 
neglect the masses with respect to the teaching of religion and morals. 
Here again the close relationship of religion and education is seen. The 
sacerdotal office was preéminent and governed almost the entire educa- 
tional system. The artisan class received some knowledge of reading, 
writing, and arithmetic, but the higher education was confined especially 
to the priests and the nobles. 


The Schools of Egypt 


The schools of Egypt, besides some private schools, were those in 
connection with the temples and those in connection with the court.’ 

The boys who came from the poorer class might gain the rudiments 
of reading, writing, and arithmetic at a small price, for teachers were 
plentiful. But the schools at the temples were too expensive for any 
but the wealthy. A few of the wealthier boys were given the opportu- 
nity of attending the court schools where the king’s sons were educated. 

In both these types of schools, the temple and the court, the training 
was always for some profession. In the temple schools boys were trained 
for the so-called learned professions, while at the court schools they 
were trained more especially for filling administrative offices. 

' Acts 7:22. 

2 Boyer. pp. 7-8. 

3 Graves. p. 36. 
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The Content of Religious and Moral Instruction in Egyptian Schools 


The curricula of the schools in Egypt, since the sacerdotal class 
possessed the learning and dominated the education, always included 
religious instruction. Not only was the education of the priests con- 
nected with religion, but the education of other groups was tied up 
with it as well. The architects, for instance, learned a great deal of a 
sacred and historic nature besides studying mathematics and mechanics. 
The physicians were taught, along with anatomy and physiology, the 
use of incantations. 

The priests, naturally, were given a broader and more cultural type 
of instruction, which included a study of old religious documents, of 
ritual and ceremonial laws, and of most of the secular subjects such as 
mathematics and astrology. They had also the use of the best Egyptian 
literature, such as the Book of the Dead, and Prince Phtahhotep’s Book 
on Morals. 

The Book of the Dead has in it a very famous chapter known to 
those familiar with Egyptology as “Chapter 125.” In this chapter there 
is a description of the Day of Judgment, with a long text of the words 
supposed to be spoken on that day by the one seeking admission to 
the place of eternal bliss. The part of this text in which we are inter- 
ested here is that which is called the two “Negative Confessions” or 
“the repudiation of sins.” A long list of sins is given and in each case 
an emphatic denial is made on the part of the writer that he had com- 
mitted that sin. 

These two negative confessions contain, in negative form, what 
might be termed a summary of Egyptian ethics. A few of the chief 
items of confession may be noted. The writer denies having done wick- 
edness to men. He declares that he has not brought misery upon his 
fellows; he has not slighted God; he has not improverished the poor 
nor caused weeping; he has not slain nor commanded to slay; he has 
not tampered ‘with the weights of the scales; he has not diverted the 
water in its season (a serious offense in a land of irrigation); he has 
not done any impurity, nor spoken falsehood, nor done crookedness, nor 
caused disturbances; he has not railed against the gods nor had any 
fault towards the king. These denials might be classified or grouped 
under general ethical concepts such as reverence towards the gods, kind- 
ness, charity, honesty, purity, justice, fairness, loyalty, etc. 

The Egyptian belief concerning the future life oscillated between 
the conception that happiness after death depends on an earthly life of 
virtue and righteousness and the conception that funerary rites and a 
knowledge of certain powerful formulae are requisite to admission into 
the realms of the blessed. In support of the former belief it was cus- 
tomary to write upon the monuments the virtues of the deceased. 

A high regard for parents and an affection for women and children 
were rather outstanding moral traits of the Egyptians. Evidence of 
this is found on monuments and in the love poems that have been pre- 
served. Altogether it is claimed that the position of women was higher 
in Egypt than in any other ancient land.* 


*Hastings. Vol. 5, pp. 481-4. 
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All the above religious and moral concepts formed a content mate- 
rial upon which the religious leaders and teachers might base their in- 
struction. 


The Methods of Religious and Moral Instruction in Egyptian Schools 


The two methods of religious instruction noted among other peoples 
were found in use among the Egyptians—the direct and indirect. The 
direct instruction given in the temple schools has been mentioned. 

It was expected that moral training among the Egyptians would be 
greatly furthered by a close association with the priests. The pupils 
were expected to imitate these leaders in conduct and manners. Besides 
imitation, another method was in use. As soon as the students could 
write they were set copies of passages from poems and religious works 
which they were to transcribe upon papyri.° 

Exceptional students were given a further opportunity to study 
religion or other subjects, by a special endowment provided for research 
work—perhaps the first endowment of the kind on record.° 


The Results of Religious and Moral Education in Egyptian Schools 


As a result of the dominance of the priests over the educational 
system of the Egyptians, the beliefs of these priests dominated the 
thinking of the people. Priestly religion did not rise to a devotional 
worship of a spiritual God, but tended to deteriorate into mere animal 
worship.’ 

Too much stress, no doubt, was laid on the practical side of religious 
education. Boys were educated in religion in order to gain power and 
advancement, rather than to give them a delight and an understanding 
in spiritual things. Also, because religion was used as a means of 
advancement for the favored few, the great masses of the Egyptian 
youth received very little religious instruction. 

It is well to remember, however, that in spite of the facts men- 
tioned above, there have come down to us indirectly some valuable 
influences and results of Egyptian religious and moral instruction. For 
example, Plato, one of the greatest of the world’s philosophers, was no 
doubt influenced greatly in his ideas of God and immortality by the old 
Egyptian learning, and in turn has handed these ideas down to us. 
Moses, who was Israel’s great lawgiver, was learned in all the Egyptian 
wisdom and it is natural to conclude that Egypt’s laws and moral codes 
had an influence in the writing up of the laws for the Hebrews. It is 
quite possible, also, that many of our ideas in theology came by way of 
Alexandria, whose library was a source of information and learning for 
the early Church Fathers.* 

5 Graves. p. 38. 
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CHAPTER X. RELIGIOUS AND MORAL 
EDUCATION AMONG THE MOSLEMS 


Introductory Statement 


IN discussing the religious education carried on among the Moslems 
we necessarily depart somewhat from the method of studying religious 
and moral instruction by countries. Too many countries are involved in 
a study of Mohamedanism to give a separate account of the religious 
teaching in each one. 

Mohamedanism, or the religion of Islam, is of more recent date than 
the other religions of the Orient. Mohamed was born in 572 A.D. in 
Mecca in Arabia. Inspired with the belief that he was commanded and 
destined to be the great prophet of God and that he was to bring the 
world to the belief that “there is but one God, and Mohamed is His 
Prophet,” he set out upon his mission. He was able to convert his rela- 
tives and some Arabian tribes to his beliefs, and with these as a nucleus 
and the sword as his ally, he began a series of religious and territorial 
conquests which resulted in his becoming ruler of millions of people. 

As a part of his program of propaganda and control of this mighty 
empire, Mohamed and his followers used the schools of every district.’ 


The Schools of the Moslems 


Facts concerning the schools in the early history of Islam are quite 
fragmentary and yet enough may be collected to show that the Moslems 
regarded a good education as an essential of life and a thing to be 
eagerly sought after. Mohamed himself sought in every way to pro- 
mote education. An illustration of his interest is furnished in his giving 
several prisoners of war their release after they had taught some chil- 
dren of Medina to write. 

Whenever a new Moslem community was formed, a system of edu- 
cation was instituted, including instruction in the elements of knowledge 
and in the Koran and important religious precepts. 

In the early period of Islam history the princes at the court were 
given an education of a high standard in what might be termed the court 
school. 

Many references may be found to schools and schoolmasters in 
Arabia as far back as the eighth century A.D. One teacher is men- 
tioned who sold the pupils of his school to the governor of Iraq; an- 
other who was teaching ir a school about 723 A.D., making no charge 
for his work.’ 

Mention is made of elementary schools in Bagdad where the pupils 
were encouraged to learn by being given public recognition, such as 
a ride thru the streets on a camel. Some few higher schools and acad- 
emies were founded about 1100 A.D. For example, in Cairo, Egypt, 

1 Fisher, History of the Christian Church. p. 152. 
* Hastings. Vol. 5, p. 199. 
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there were founded schools in which theology and the rich stores of 
Greek and Persian learning were studied. 

Altho the founder of Islam gave instructions to keep boys away 
from the mosques, in later centuries it was quite common to have a 
school either within the precincts of the mosque or in the mosque itself.’ 


The Content of Religious and Moral Instruction among the Moslems 


The courses of study in the primary schools of Islam included read- 
ing, writing, arithmetic, and religion. In the higher schools the theology 
of Mohamed was taught along with courses in science. In both the pri- 
mary and the higher schools the basis of religious instruction was Mo- 
hamed’s Koran. A brief sketch of Mohamed’s theology and the teach- 
ings of the Koran will show something of the content of the religious 
education imparted to young Moslems. “Islam” means submission to 
the God of the Universe. Islam’s conception of God is that of mono- 
theism; there is but one God, Allah, who is almighty, rules heaven and 
earth, is self-sufficient, decides all things according to the council of his 
own will, and is responsible to no one. Men, angels, and all creatures 
must obey, fear, and stand in awe of him.‘ He has revealed his will to 
mankind beginning with Adam; but the spreading of people over the 
earth and their seduction from him is the work of Satan. 

From time to time God raises up a prophet to teach the people in 
regard to the rewards of obedience and the punishment of sin. He sends 
judgments on the earth in which he destroys the wicked and rescues the 
faithful. Mohamed taught the doctrines of the resurrection and the final 
judgment, including the belief that the faithful are rewarded with a 
sensual paradise and the wicked are sent to hell.’ 

Allah forgives those who believe on him and accept the teaching 
of Islam; he expects the faithful to recite texts from the Koran, which 
is formed largely from the Jewish and Christian rituals; he requires that 
they pray five times a day with their faces toward Mecca, and that they 
fast, and give alms. The followers of Mohamed are also taught to sac- 
rifice life and possessions in defense of Islam, and to use the force of 
arms in extending the teaching of Islam over the whole world.° 

Mohamed believed that he was God’s prophet, a greater prophet even 
than Jesus; that he was the organ of God’s revelation; and that he had 
performed only one miracle—that of giving the Koran to his followers. 

Altho he did not believe in a priesthood—not even in that of Jesus— 
Mohamed nevertheless believed in the intercession of saints, as is shown 
by the fact that nearly every Moslem village has a patron saint. 

The ethics of the Koran might be summed up in the short statement, 
“Believe and do right.” If the question is asked “What is meant by 
doing right?” the Koran sets forth a list of virtues to be attained. 
The first of these is beneficence—giving to the poor and needy, the 
orphan, the stranger, the slave, and the prisoner, especially the giving 
of alms. The man who gives alms not only helps the poor but mani- 


3 Ibid., Vol. 5, p. 204. 
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fests the spirit of self-denial, expecting no reward here but looking to 
Heaven for a future reward. 

Many other virtues are mentioned in the Koran as acceptable to 
Allah. There is a list of commandments corresponding somewhat to 
the Jewish Decalogue, which are to be obeyed by all Moslems. For 
the heathen and the Jew and Christian and apostates from Islam there 
was the policy of the Holy War and death. The Holy War, according 
to Mohamedan teaching, is not to cease until all mankind are under 
the reign of Islam. Life and all possessions are to be sacrificed if 
necessary, that Islam may prevail.’ 

Altho the Koran contains repetitions and meaningless phrases yet 
it includes many moral admonitions and expressions of devotion to 
Allah which have for centuries formed the basis of religious and moral 
instruction among the Moslem people. 


The Methods of Propagating Religious and Moral Instruction among 
the Moslems 


Mohamed used the preaching and teaching methods. He had a 
strong personality, and in the seventh century he stirred all Arabia, 
and the territory from Morocco to China, with his teachings. The 
church and state were to function together, and he therefore used 
the force of arms to bring the world to his belief. The annual journey 
to Mecca also had a teaching effect.* 

The method of the sword is shown in Mohamed’s dealing with 
all whe opposed him. The Arabian armies had a thirst for plunder and 
dominion, and with these armies Mohamed proposed to exterminate apos- 
tates, schismatics, and heathen, giving the Jews and Christians the 
choice of death, payment of tribute, or acceptance of the Koran. In 
carrying out his purpose there seemed to be a spirit of devotion to the 
will of God on the one hand and a spirit of cruelty on the other. In 
order to gain converts, Mohamed threatened the torments of hell upon 
the idolators, and promised a sensual paradise for the faithful.’ 


The Administration of Religious and Moral Instruction among the Moslems 


There are many statements to be found in Moslem literature in 
regard to the relation of teachers and pupils, and about the conducting 
of schools. The basic principle in regard to the relation of teacher and 
pupil was that the teacher should treat all pupils alike, with justice 
and with respect. Strict impartiality was to be shown, lest the teacher 
should be placed with the wicked in the day of judgment. 

According to the law of Islam all teachers should be married. This 
was to obviate any suspicion of evil intent or evil communications. A 
further safeguard in preventing scandal was to have the schools meet 
in a public place, open to the sight of the people. 

The Moslem sanctioned corporal punishment in the schools, such as 
the use of the rod and the strap, but only upon children over ten years 

7 Hurgronje. p. 59. 
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of age. It is noteworthy that special emphasis is laid upon the use 
of corporal punishment for religious offenses, such as neglect of prayer. 
The giving of corporal punishment, however, was supervised by the 
chief of police, who was to prevent any maltreatment of the pupils. 

A point of much interest and discussion among the Moslems was 
that of whether teachers should receive pay for religious instruction. 
The devout disciples of Mohamed naturally favored gratuitous instruc- 
tion, but it was difficult to obtain teachers who would give instruction 
free of charge. The general practice came to be to receive gifts rather 
than wages, tho in late centuries the law has permitted the payment 
of teachers.” The ideal, of course, was that all religious and moral 
instruction should be given from a purely spiritual motive, for God’s 
sake and not for gain. The teacher should consider the spiritual reward 
sufficient for his work. But such an ideal was difficult to carry out in 
practical life. 


The Results of Religious and Moral Instruction among the Moslems 


The outstanding result of Mohamedan religious methods and propa- 
ganda has been the fact that multitudes have accepted the faith and 
teachings of the prophet. 

The teachings of Mohamed have produced in his followers such a 
spirit of sacrifice and loyalty that all are willing to give up even life 
and possessions in the defense of Islam. As a result of the belief in 
slavery and polygamy, and the propagating of that belief thru the cen- 
turies, there has been much of degradation and tyranny. Because of 
Mohamed’s teaching that the sword is an ally in propagating religion, 
his followers have been given to conquest, oppression, and persecution. 

A notable religious tenacity has also been a result of Mohamedan 
teaching. To whatever country they may migrate, the Moslems keep 
their faith and are not absorbed into the culture and religion of the 
peoples around them. 


” Hastings. Vol. 5, pp. 202-3. 











CHAPTER XI. RELIGIOUS AND MORAL 
EDUCATION IN THE PRIMITIVE 
CHRISTIAN AND MEDIEVAL 
PERIODS 


Introductory Statement 


THE Primitive Christian and Medieval periods, because of many 
common elements and much overlapping in schools, teaching methods, . 
and content, are treated together. The Medieval religious instruction 
was in large part a continuation of the work begun in the early 
Christian period; so also was the Primitive Christian period in religious 
education a continuation of the Jewish. The first disciples of Jesus 
were Jews, and the first work of teaching and preaching was carried on 
among the Jewish people. 

Jesus, the founder of Christianity and the Great Teacher of all ages, 
himself laid the basis for all teaching and training in the religion which 
we now call the Christian. In His great Sermon on the Mount’ especially, 
but in many other places also, are found those foundation principles 
upon which his Kingdom was to be built. These principles of love and 
brotherhood and equality, of the rights of women and children, and 
especially of God’s love and care for man shown in sending His own 
Son to redeem the world, were principles soon to come into conflict 
with prevailing religions and current philosophies and practices. 

The struggle between Christianity and paganism was long con- 
tinued, and sometimes bitter. But in the end Christ and His religious 
principles gained the ascendancy, tho even yet His rule is not uni- 
versally acknowledged. 


Early Beginnings of Christian Training of Youth 


In the beginning of the work of propagating the Christian religion, 
advantage was taken for several years of the Jewish practices and the 
Jewish synagogues to forward the program of the new Kingdom. Paul, 
the first great preacher-missionary sent out by the young church, reg- 
ularly went to the synagogue of the Jews as a starting place for work 
in the cities which he visited? Usually a group of Jews and a few 
Gentiles who heard him in the synagogue became the nucleus for a con- 
gregation. This practice, while an advantage in the beginning, came to 
have its drawbacks, for the Jewish or Judaizing Christians held too 
rigidly to old Jewish rites and beliefs to permit the free and liberal 
growth of the new religion.’ 

While no particular schools of religious education are mentioned in 
the New Testament account of the early church, there are certain state- 
ments and suggestions made from which we may learn, or at least 
“Thame & @ ¢. 
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infer, that teaching and training of youth in the new Christian Church 
were to have a prominent place. 

Paul himself, who perhaps is the greatest writer and teacher among 
the Apostles, was a well-educated man, learned not only in Jewish 
literature and law‘ but also in the literature of the pagans. This fact 
is proved by references he made to the sayings of pagan writers. When 
he was speaking to the Athenian philosophers on Mars Hill he said, 
“For we are also His [God’s] offspring.’”’ Another time, when writing 
to the Corinthian Church, he said, quoting from Menander, a comedian, 
“Evil companionships corrupt good manners.” A third quotation was 
from Epimenides, an epic poet of Crete, “Cretans are always liars, evil 
beasts, idle gluttons.’” These quotations are evidence of a breadth of 
vision in Paul which is found to be lacking in some of the later church 
fathers. 

In his writings Paul shows the advantage and necessity of teaching, 
as, for example, “the things which thou hast heard from me among 
many witnesses, the same commit thou to faithful men, who shall be 
able to teach others also’*; “Reprove, rebuke, exhort, with all long- 
suffering and teaching’”’; “These things command and teach.” 

In another Epistle he writes of Jesus, “Whom we proclaim, admon- 
ishing every man and teaching every man in all wisdom, that he may 
present every man perfect in Christ.’ 

Speaking of the duty and responsibility of parents in training their 
children, Paul says, “Ye fathers, provoke not your children to wrath 
but nurture them in the chastening and admonition of the Lord.”” The 
word translated “nurture” is by some taken to mean training or strict 
discipline; if it does not include intellectual training, it at least points 
to a moral training of no light type and to a dealing with character 
sometimes now neglected.” 

Besides these facts we read of Paul’s gathering young men to- 
gether for training, to be sent forth to evangelize the world. He “sep- 
arated the disciples, reasoning daily in the school of Tyrannus.’“ Peter 
also had with him under his instruction Sylvanus and “Mark my son.’”” 

These beginnings of Christian training, while meagre, are the germs 
which developed into the episcopal and catechetical schools of later 
ages.” There is not a great deal known about the Christian leaders 
immediately following the Apostles, nor about the methods used in teach- 
ing the new doctrines. But sufficient facts may be gathered to show 
an almost continuous line of instruction from the Apostles onward. 

* Acts 26:5. 

5 Acts 17:28. 

*T Corinthians 15:33. 
7 Titus 1:12. 

SII Timothy 2:2. 
®II Timothy 4:2. 
%”T Timothy 4:11. 
™ Colossians 1:28. 
22 Ephesians 6:4. 
13 Hodgson. p. 39. 
4 Acts 19:9. 

1 Peter 5:12-13. 
% Hodgson. p. 44. 
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The Schools of the Primitive Christian and Medieval Periods 


The first Christian school of note was established in Alexandria, 
Egypt. St. Mark, who was the friend and companion of both Paul and 
Peter, is said to have gone there about 60 A.D.” to establish a center 
for the Christian religion. He took with him the Holy Gospels, the 
Creed, the Liturgy, and the Ecclesiastical Chart, books which later 
were used as texts in the Christian schools.” 

Successful in gaining a great many converts and followers in 
Alexandria, Mark established a church and later a catechetical school. 
All early writers agree that he established among his clergy the canoni- 
cal rule of life, and that to him may be traced every one of those institu- 
tions which were the nurseries of the Christian schools.” 

Out of the custom of the early leaders gathering into groups for 
prayer and meditation grew the episcopal seminaries for the training 
of the younger clerics, while the catechetical schools arose because of 
the need for instructing the neophytes, or newly converted pagans, in 
the Christian truths. A two-year course in the catechetical school was 
required to prepare for baptism.” 

Pantaenus took charge of the Alexandrian school in 179 A.D. The 
course of instruction given in the school before that time is not definitely 
known. It was practically similar to the one at Jerusalem, where the 
students were taught the twenty-three articles of the Christian’s faith. 
Eighteen of these were an exposition of the Creed and five were explana- 
tions of the sacraments. 

Clement and Origen, who followed Pantaenus as directors of the 
catechetical school at Alexandria, were thoroly educated in both pagan 
and Christian learning and used the literature and philosophy of all 
languages in interpreting and teaching the Christian religion. Their 
fame spread everywhere and great numbers of Gentiles who recognized 
the worth both of the teachers and of the Gospel truths began to join 
the ranks of the Christian church. 

In addition to elementary subjects, Christians at the beginning of 
the third century were expected to learn and teach the. liberal arts, 
profane literature, philosophy, and the Biblical languages. Along with 
these was a comment by instructors on the Scriptures, a study of 
theology, and a course in Christian ethics. These courses may have 
been rather imperfectly taught, but the point is that in these early Chris- 
tian schools every branch of learning known at the time was included 
in the curriculum. 

Christian schools, similar to that at Alexandria, were established 
in Smyrna, Ephesus, and Rome.” These were catechetical schools, 
which later were called cathedral schools because of their location. 
In these the Graeco-Roman culture and Christian learning seemed to 
come together, and yet there was a strong undercurrent of opposition 
to the pagan culture.” 

7 Drane. Vol. 1, p. 

18 Ibid., Vol. 1, p. 6. 

2 Ibid., Vol. 1, p. 7. 

» Ibid., Vol. 1, p. 8. 
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The Greek Fathers, such as Justin Martyr, Clement, Origen, and 
Basil, with their cultural outlook, favored schools which taught pagan 
learning; while the Latin Fathers, including Tertullian, Jerome, and 
Augustine, opposed those which used pagan literature in religious in- 
struction.” 

Julian, the Apostate, demanded that all Christian teachers employed 
in the public schools should be dismissed.* This same emperor sought 
to restore Paganism thruout the whole empire, but failed. In his 
dying hour he said, “Thou hast conquered, O Galilean.’™ After his 
death paganism was left to die out by slow degrees.” 

From the fall of Rome in 476 A.D. on thru the eighth century, 
the church became practically the sole custodian of education.” Thru 
the earlier part of the Middle Ages the monasteries, a part of the 
church system, afforded almost the only agency of education. Life in 
a monastery was the only career in which learning was a necessity.” 
Parents who resided near the monastery usually sent their boys to the 
monastic schools, even tho they had no intention of taking up the 
monastic life.” 

It is to these convents and monasteries that both literature and 
religion are deeply obligated for the preservation of books and for their 
multiplication. To the monks of St. Benedict we must give the greatest 
credit for the founding of libraries and for the preservation of classical 
literature and of the writings of the Fathers.” 

One of the chief promoters of moral and secular education during 
the Middle Ages was Charlemagne of France. Thruout his whole do- 
minion he encouraged learning. He also founded a famous school 
known as the Palace School.” 

One of the requirements of Charlemagne was that in every church 
district and in each monastery a school should be conducted and in- 
struction given in the Psalms, in singing, in notation, in counting, and 
in the Latin tongue, and that in all these schools carefully written text- 
books should be furnished.” 

In England, about a century later, King Alfred worked for the 
advancement of education. As a part of his plans, he established a 
school for the young nobles at the court. In these schools religion was 
given a place along with the sciences.” 

In the Age of Chivalry, the eleventh and twelfth centuries, schools 
were established known as “knight’s schools,” which promoted both moral 
and secular learning, but especially emphasized the moral.” 

3 Boyer. pp. 118-19. 

% Reisner, Historical Foundations of Modern Education. p. 201. 

% Milman. Vol. 2, Pt. 3, p. 31. 

%6 Ibid., p. 101. 

7 Boyer. p. 125. 

8 Cubberley. p. 75. 

*? Reisner, Historical Foundations of Modern Education. p. 249. 

%* Schaff. Vol. 3, p. 544. 
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The universities were a product of the twelfth century. In these 
both theology and the sciences were taught. At first children and 
youths of all ages attended, but later the University of Paris excluded 
lads under twelve years of age.” 

In the long period from the sixth to the twelfth century, we may 
say that the church, thru the bishops and the cathedral schools which 
they controlled, furnished one of the two great sources of education. 
And indirectly, thru the monasteries, she furnished the second great 
source, the schools in the monasteries. These two institutions furnished, 
with few exceptions, the chief means of education in any form for six 
centuries. And naturally the curricula of the two were similar. The 
chief reason for conducting these schools was to prepare the youth for 
ecclesiastical services, and therefore the greater part of the curricula 
may be called religious education. And tho in the monasteries a great 
deal of the work was that of copying manuscripts, perhaps a merely 
physical occupation, yet, on the whole, the training given was for the 
building up of the spiritual life thru reading and meditation.” 


Prominent Teachers of the Primitive Christian and Medieval Periods 


Thruout the Medieval period the teacher held a most important 
place. With little organization, very little administration, and practically 
no state systems, the teacher was the center around which the school 
was built. In fact the teacher was of greater importance than either 
the schools or the curricula, and the success of the schools depended 
almost altogether upon him. 

The Alexandrian teachers were the first teachers mentioned in 
Christian education. In Alexandria was located a great university and 
a wonderful library, and many learned men were attracted there. 
Clement, the first man of note, had traveled extensively and was a dili- 
gent student of philosophy. It was he who showed the similarity and 
connection between the sayings of the heathen sages and those of the 
New Testament writers.” 

Another teacher of renown was Origen, a splendid Christian scholar. 
He had been trained under Clement, whom he succeeded as director of 
the Alexandrian school. He was one of the greatest teachers of all time, 
and also a great writer and preacher. 

Origen went to Caesarea and founded a school there similar to the 
one at Alexandria. He died in 251 A.D. as a result of tortures inflicted 
in an attempt to force him to deny his faith. It was Origen, perhaps 
more than any other man, who put Christianity in good standing with 
educated men.” 

Near the head of the list of teachers of this period was Augustine, 
a native of Tagaste, in Northern Africa. He was educated for a teacher 
of literature, but was of a roving disposition and for several years lived 
a most profligate life. After some time, however, partly owing to the 
pleadings and prayers of his mother, he was converted and from that 
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time on made religion and religious teaching the chief concern of his 
life. He founded a school in Carthage and was made bishop of Hippo 
Regiers, the most important city in Africa next to Carthage. He was 
a student, writer, teacher, preacher, and theologian. He became the chief 
interpreter of the Bible to the Western World.” 

While there were great theological schools in the East, there were 
none in the West. The East had the Antioch school and the great school 
at Alexandria. To make up for this lack of religious training in the 
West, Augustine taught the clergy privately.” 

Chrysostom, another eminent teacher, was connected with the school 
in Antioch. He was an excellent expounder of the Bible and preached to 
large congregations while at the same time carrying on his work in 
the school.* 

Two of the prominent men of the period, Tertullian and Basil, stood 
on opposite sides of the question as to whether the curricula of the 
schools should include classical literature. Tertullian strongly opposed 
all pagan learning, while Basil believed that the youth should have a 
knowledge of the ancient: classics.” 

Jerome gained considerable attention because of his advocating the 
training of the girls as well as of the boys. 

Besides these noted teachers, whose work and writings have had a 
great influence even to the present time, hundreds of pastors did faithful 
work in the catechumenate schools. It was in these schools that the 
foundational work of Christian education was accomplished. 

It should be kept in mind that, during this entire Medieval period, 
there were two great movements going on: one toward skepticism and 
infidelity, another toward a revival of true religion.“ The Roman em- 
perors, because of politics, were usually willing enough to admit the 
gods of the conquered nations to a place in the Pantheon, but they made 
no room there for Christ.“ This made it more difficult for the Christian 
teachers to gain an influence with their pupils and a standing among 
citizens than it otherwise would have been. However, from the time 
of the emperors thru the Middle Ages the chief teachers were Chris- 
tians and these contributed much toward the final triumph of the ideals 
of Christianity over the ideals of paganism. 


The Purpose of Religious and Moral Education in the Primitive Christian 
and Medieval Periods 


The objectives of religious and moral education are much the same 
in both the Primitive Christian and the Medieval periods. 

The great objectives of the training given by the Master Teacher 
were: first, to present and inculcate the spiritual principles of His King- 
dom, which included principles of relationship between God and man 

%® Ibid., p. 60. 

® Fisher, History of the Christian Church. p. 102. 
“ Ibid., p. 102. 

“@ Payne. p. 64. 

* Ibid., p. 64. 
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and also between man and man—a Kingdom which should give glory 
to God and peace to men; and second, to train a group of men who 
were to carry on His work after His departure. 

Paul’s objective was to organize and train in Christ’s principles 
groups of disciples in various centers who would be a leaven working 
out into the whole world, propagating the Christian religion. 

The objectives of the different types of schools mentioned are all 
tied up with the idea of advancing the principles of the Christian faith. 

The purpose of the catechumenal schools was to prepare the youth 
for baptism and for membership in the church. The period of proba- 
tion and teaching was usually two years, in order to prevent anyone 
from coming into the church who was not informed in its doctrines 
and practices. 

The catechetical, later called the “cathedral schools,” had for their 
objectives the training of young men for the clergy. The young men 
were given intensified instruction in the principles of the church. 

In the schools of the monasteries, the objectives became broader and 
included the ideal of a general culture. The arts were added to the 
courses of instruction; but the chief objective was the learning of the 
Scriptures.“ Altho up to this time most of the education had been given 
only to the priests and nobles, and consequently many of the laity could 
neither read nor write, it now became the objective of the monasteries 
to reach out and teach many of the youths of the neighborhood.* 

In the eighth century the churches of Charlemagne also had a dual 
objective: to teach the youth the Scriptures and religion; and to give 
them a breadth of training by giving them a knowledge of philosophy.® 

According to Reisner” the great objective of education of the 
Medieval period was to prepare the youth for a career in the church. 
Alfred’s school in England, the knights’ schools, and the castle schools 
all had as their objectives the promoting of morality and civilization.” 

It was the purpose of the universities not only to furnish a broad 
education in the general subjects, but also to give a thoro training in 
theology. In carrying out this objective they trained young children of 
the neighborhood as well as the young men who came from far and 
near. 


The Content of Religious and Moral Education in the Primitive Christian 
and Medieval Periods 


Next in consideration of the religious education of the Medieval 
period are the curricula of the schools. The content varied considerably 
according to the type of school. 

In the Jewish schools which centered around the synagogues the 
chief content, as we have noted in the earlier history of the Jews, was 
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the Holy Scriptures, tho some other subjects were also taught. “They 
came to Thessalonica, where was a synagogue of the Jews; and Paul, 
as his custom was, went in unto them, and for three sabbath days 
reasoned with them from the scriptures.” 

The teaching in the catechumenal schools included writing, the read- 
ing and memorizing of Bible portions, and instruction in morals and 
religion.” In the catechetical schools of Alexandria, theological studies 
were given along with some types of philosophy.“ The cathedral schools 
included in their training the common elementary subjects and also 
the subject of religion.” 

The cloister life consisted of seven hours of prayer, singing of psalms, 
and meditations; and also about seven hours of labor and the religious 
training of children of the neighborhood who attended the monastery 
schools.* ’ 

In the knights’ schools the teaching included reading, writing, and 
religion.” 

In the great University of Alexandria, Plato’s teaching was mingled 
with the teaching of Moses and the prophets.” 

In the twelfth century the Pope forced the University of Paris to 
exclude Roman literature from its curriculum in order that Christian 
literature might have full sway.” 

The literature of the Middle Ages had an immediate bearing on 
religion; so that such studies as rhetoric, dialectics, arithmetic, geometry, 
astronomy, and music were considered as only preparation to theology, 
for of all the books then in use the Scriptures were held in highest 
esteem.” 

Innocent III, thru the canons of the Fourth Lateran, ordered all 
cathedrals to have teachers of grammar and lectors of theology, and 
offered the rewards of high office only to those who pursued hard study 
with the sweat of the brow. Naturally he had in mind only candidates 
for theology.” 

Pope Leo X thought highly of classical literature, and in one of his 
letters said that from his early years he had believed that, aside from 
the knowledge of God and the desire to worship Him, man has had 
nothing given him by the Creator comparable in excellence and useful- 
ness to the classical studies. They not only are ornaments and guides 
to human life in general, but are found useful in every particular sit- 
uation.” 

From the curricula which we have thus described it seems clear that 
religious education held the central place in the schools of this period. 
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The Results of Religious and Moral Education in the Primitive Christian 
and Medieval Periods 


The results of the work in religious instruction thruout this long 
period appear abundant at one time and again seem meagre indeed. 

When Christianity appeared, the whole world, with the exception 
of Jewry, was under the influence of paganism with its worship of many 
gods and its evil practices in connection with that worship. But thru 
the progress of the knowledge of Christian principles, and of Jesus’ 
conception of God, polytheism received a fatal blow. Human sacrifices 
practically ceased and the worship of the emperors as gods was elimi- 
nated. The philosophy of the times failed to satisfy the soul and the 
teaching of the new religion filled the need. At such a time and in 
such necessity, Rome became a Christian commonwealth.* 

The conversion of Constantine, while not the direct result of per- 
sonal religious training, was undoubtedly an indirect result of the im- 
pact of Christian teaching upon the heathen world.“ His conversion 
changed the whole course of Christian history and world history. The 
Christian religion gained its freedom and was given an opportunity to 
show its power over the lives of men. 

Had it not been for the teaching and copying of Scriptures done in 
the monasteries in the period commonly called the Dark Ages, Chris- 
tianity might have perished.” It was Christianity that was the moving 
spirit of monasticism and that used this abnormal mode of life as a 
means for carrying forward its mission of love and peace. Monasticism 
promoted the downfall of heathenism and the victory of Christianity 
in the Roman empire and among the barbarians.” 

Another result of religious education during this period was the 
making of a career for the youth. When the Roman Empire disinte- 
grated, the church with her wealth and organization was the only agency 
sufficiently established and with enough power to cope with the situation. 
The church court became the only legal court and the government of 
the church the only source of law and order; so that Rome, which for 
centuries had held the civil and military supremacy, now attained ecclesi- 
astical supremacy, and along with this it held in control a large part 
of the material and physical wealth of the western lands. The church, 
in fact, with the Roman bishop or pope as her head, became a sort of 
super-state to all Christendom. The tremendous business which the 
church was carrying on in the centuries after the breaking up of the 
Roman empire caused the church to be greatly interested in some system 
of education for a large number of her members. Even to provide a 
sufficient number of clerks to keep the books of the treasuries and to 
write down the decisions of the courts composed of officials scattered 
far and wide over the empire required a large system of schools, and to 
educate men with a knowledge of law both present and past was an 
absolute necessity. Besides all this, educated men were necessary to 
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instruct the clergy for reading and copying the Bible and for perform- 
ing the regular rites and ceremonies. The priests were required to be 
able to read the service ritual and the marriage ceremony and to keep 
a record of births, deaths, and bequests. There were other reasons also 
which made it necessary for the church to take over the responsibility 
for education. After the invasions of the barbarians the bishops found 
themselves carrying on the schools that formerly had been under munici- 
pal control. And in lands in which there had been no schools, but in 
which the missionaries of the church had established congregations, they 
were under the necessity of starting schools in order to educate a clergy 
to carry on the work.” 

In this rather brief survey of the religious education of the Primi- 
tive Christian and Medieval periods, it would seem that Christian in- 
struction was about the only worth-while education. It made possible 
the ascendancy of Christian ideals and principles over those of the 
pagans. The pagans had built their kingdom on material things, while 
Jesus had established his Kingdom upon things spiritual; and the King- 
dom built on love instead of force at length prevailed. 


* Reisner, Historical Foundations of Modern Education. p. 207. 











CHAPTER XII. THE REFORMATION AND 
POST-REFORMATION PERIODS 


Introductory Statement 


IN the Medieval period, and especially in the Pre-Reformation period, 
the schools of the times, such as the monastic and the knights’ schools, 
were touching but few of the masses. Books were few and the great 
majority of the people were illiterate. The papacy had become corrupt, 
while monasticism and the scholastic theology had declined. Following 
the Renaissance there was a revival of interest in Greek and Roman 
classics, and a steady growth of mysticism.’ These and other facts 
and circumstances called for means of correction and for reformation. 

Many things were looming up favoring a period of reformation, 
including the revival of interest in letters accompanying the invention 
of the printing press; the discovery of a New World; the publication of 
the Greek Testament; the general spirit of inquiry; and the striving 
after national independence and personal freedom.’ 

A few leaders of wide vision and deep learning, who realized the 
conditions of the times and the need for reform—men such as Luther, 
Calvin, Zwingli, John Knox, Huss, and Savonarola—began to work with 
such energy and zeal that great numbers of the people came to their 
viewpoint and began to urge a change in religion and government. 


The Schools of the Reformation and Post-Reformation Periods 


Some of the schools of the Medieval period were carried over into 
the Post-Reformation period. The old cathedral schools, especially, 
were continued in some districts and were put into use by the reformers. 
Luther, for example, urged the cities in Germany which took over the 
old cathedral schools to use these and to provide for education.’ 

In the fifteenth century, in Mantua, Italy, there were schools estab- 
lished in which some famous masters used the principles of Christianity 
as a basis for their teaching.‘ 

Loyola, a contemporary of Luther (1491-1556), undertook to reform 
the Roman church from within. He established the Society of the 
Jesuits, which organization was recognized by the Pope in 1543. Later 
popes gave this society the privilege of establishing schools. The mission 
of Loyola was threefold: to give the church her former power, to gain 
world dominion, and to offset Protestantism. Education was the means 
chosen to accomplish these ends. According to Loyola’s plan, an educa- 
tion which would cause the individual to obey the church should have a 
military foundation. The head of the organization, as the vicar of 
God, should be a military general elected for life and giving orders 
from Rome. The Jesuit order sought to outlaw free thought, individ- 

1Schaff. Vol. 6, p. 341. 
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uality, and investigation. In teaching, the oral method was used, ap- 
pealing more to the memory than to the reason. Short lessons were 
given and physical exercises were emphasized. The method of rivalry’ 
was used with great success. The teacher took great interest in the 
pupils, and the schools grew rapidly. Their representatives went to 
Europe, India, Japan, China, and Abyssinia. In 1710 there were 600 
lower colleges and 150 upper colleges, 25 of which were doing university 
work. The schools declined in the eighteenth century, after a rather 
long period of popularity. 

In France and at Geneva, where the influence of Calvin was strong, 
there was a movement in the form of establishing schools and of sim- 
plifying church ritual and worship. Calvin insisted on a thoro knowl- 
edge of the Bible and the doctrines founded upon the Bible. Wherever 
the followers of Calvin went they exerted a great influence over church 
and state and the schools. 

Especially in the Netherlands was Calvinism a force in establish- 
ing schools and in teaching religion. The faith of Calvin was adopted 
by a state church called the Dutch Reformed Church. The lowland 
cities were among the first to develop a thriving commerce and thriving 
cities, and to develop a system of secular schools. The synods of the 
Dutch Reformed Church delegated all control of the schools to the civil- 
authorities, who were chiefly of their own members. 

In 1618 what is known in history as the Great Synod of Dort 
formed a resolution urging all heads of families to gather together all 
the members of their households for family worship, and to train the 
children in the Bible and catechism. It also called for the establishing 
of schools in all villages where none already existed. In these schools 
only orthodox church members were permitted to teach.° 

The schools of La Salle constitute the first systematic effort in 
the Catholic church to organize elementary education for the common 
people. La Salle sought to do in primary education what the Jesuits 
had done in secondary education, altho in the latter’s systems the teachers 
were paid, while in La Salle’s schools they were not. La Salle was not 
strong in body and was poor financially, but went forward in the midst 
of many difficulties. 

The Institute of the Brethren was founded by La Salle in 1684. 
The first school was in his own house. He opened a school for boys at 
Reims in 1679, and in 1688 went to Paris to establish schools there. 
Altho constantly persecuted, he established during his lifetime a great 
many primary schools. In 1685 he started a school at Reims for the 
purpose of training teachers for rural districts. Such training was 
badly needed, for ignorance and lack of moral fitness characterized the 
teachers of this period. Later he founded a similar school at Paris, 
to which he attached a primary school and in which students were trained 
under the direction of an experienced teacher. The teachers in the 
schools of the brethren were expected to teach gratuitously, for the 
schools were established for the children of the poor. In 1694 La Salle 
and his twelve disciples vowed to conduct the schools without pay, even 
if they had to ask alms and live on bread alone. He sought to make 


5 Reisner, The Evolution of the Common School. p. 34. 
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attendance at the schools obligatory. La Salle also organized a 
college at Saint Yon to prepare students for industrial and commercial 
occupations. According to his code of rules, instead of corporal cor- 
rection he gave good marks and the promise of reward on the one 
hand, and bad marks, tasks, etc., on the other hand. 

The curriculum of the Christian schools was divided into three parts: 
first, exercises; second, discipline; third, qualities of teachers, or rules 
to be considered in choosing teachers. La Salle wanted silence to reign 
in the schools; he wished the pupils to be altogether silent and the 
teachers as much so as possible. To accomplish this he had a system 
of signs which the teacher could use. He planned to have all the 
pupils receive instruction at the same time, and, in order to make the 
work more efficient, divided the pupils into three classes—weakest, 
mediocre, and capable. He gave the teacher one or two of the more 
capable students as assistants from each division. 

In the Denmark schools, before the Reformation, religious education 
was the only kind considered worth while, and the Latin language was 
the chief means of carrying it on. Those who obtained ecclesiastical 
offices were required to pass thru the schools and obtain a religious 
training, and these educated servants of the church were a class to 
‘themselves. Cathedral schools and monastery schools performed the 
task of educating young men who were looking forward to ecclesiastical 
work. 

When the Reformation came in Denmark in 1536 and Lutheran prin- 
ciples triumphed, the schools and the church came under the control 
of the state. The break with the old church was final and no attempt 
has been made at a counter-reformation.° 

For a time the chief subject taught in the state schools was Latin, 
for most of those who attended these schools went on to further work 
in the service of the church. 

In time the village elementary schools became more prominent. In 
these the chief subject was the Lutheran catechism, which had to be 
learned by heart. The clerk of the parish was the teacher. Every 
Sabbath he was to teach the catechism to the youth of his church village, 
and perhaps during the week be taught in other villages. After every 
sermon the rector had to explain a part of the catechism. We see, 
then, that the center of all school work was the Lutheran catechism. 

The Act of 1814, after the war with England was over, set down 
the aims of the schools and settled their main features. It designated 
the school as both civic and Christian, with the purpose of bringing up 
children to be good and honest, to conform to Evangelical beliefs, and 
to be useful citizens. The control of the school was seated in the 
clergy.’ 

During the nineteenth century a good deal of progress was made 
in Denmark, but the old method of learning everything by heart, 
especially in religion, was not done away with until later in the century, 
when it was forbidden by law.* 


* Boje. p. 24. 
T Ibid., p. 30. 
8 Ibid., p. 33. 
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A number of schools established by Christen Kold showed the way 
to a happier school life. He made school days joyous and bright and 
happy by singing songs and by relating tales of the Holy Land and of 
Danish history. These schools greatly affected the state elementary 
schools. 

Kold and Gumdtvig, both of whom were pioneers in school methods, 
were of the opinion that the old catechizing method should not be used 
in teaching the Scriptures. They believed such instruction should be 
given by living narrative and by songs. Gumdtvig went so far as to 
say that catechisms, Holy Scriptures, lessons, and examinations had no 
place in the schools, but all should be done by individual initiative. His 
opinion was that no learning was hard to willing minds and therefore 
children should learn what was of interest to them. 

Kold’s idea was that the state should not have all control of schools, 
but that parents, if they desired, should be free to establish schools 
where their children could be taught what the parents approved. Many 
of the people were anxious to have schools where a teaching on Kold’s 
principles could be had—namely that of letting a true Christian teacher 
talk both by word and example of the life and work of Christ. Kold 
had tried to show that there should be a strong element of morality in 
all teaching and that this might be derived largely from the personality 
and example of the teacher. 

In Germany the Reformation began to have its effects in religious 
education perhaps more immediately than in any other country. The 
theory of the Reformation leaders that there should be an open Bible 
for all classes laid upon them the responsibility of furnishing schools 
where the Bible might be taught. Luther appealed to the mayors and 
to the people, and very soon elementary schools for both boys and girls 
were established. Leaders of the movement recommended that provi- 
sions be made for elementary schools in rural districts. As early as 1520 
schools for girls in every parish were ordered. 

With Melancthon’s assistance, Luther was able to establish schools 
in Eisleben and in all of Saxony by 1528. In the Wiirtemberg duchy, 
by 1559, there were schools for the religious and moral training of 
children in every village. By the middle of the seventeenth century 
practically every German state had established elementary schools for 
the children of the common folk.’ 

Luther recognized that, altho the church is the mother of schools, 
the state or city governments have their responsibilities in furthering 
education. He showed that the state is at great expense in keeping up 
its roads, its fortifications, and its military equipment, and should be 
willing to expend money for the training of good moral citizens. He 
favored paying for schools and teachers out of the public treasury. He 
advocated the improvement of both schools and teachers and believed 
that boys and girls should be kept in school for a longer period of time 
than was then customary. 

First place was given by Luther to religious instruction. He said 
that it was reasonable to expect that every Christian should know the 
Gospel at the age of nine or ten.” . 
~~ Boyer. pp. 200-1. 
” Payne. pp. 114-19. 
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In the Medieval period education had to do with the few, while in 
the Post-Reformation period education had to do with the many. But 
the fact that few were educated in earlier times and many in the later 
years was not due to the fault of the Church, but rather to the stage 
of civilization to which Europe had so far advanced. In the first stages 
of civilization people had to give their time to making a living, but in 
later times, thru inventions, they had time left over after their im- 
mediate needs had been satisfied and therefore national education became 
possible in England about 1870. 

In the early history of England schools were established known as 
parish schools and were taught by the priests. Later came the cathedral 
schools, which were a combination of grammar and theology schools.” 

A change from the use of French in the schools of England in the 
fourteenth century to the use of the vernacular made many changes in 
the schools. The children of all classes began to get an education. The 
curriculum began to change and in all the schools of the fourteenth cen- 
tury there was a mixture of Christian education with the secular. The 
Primer, so-called, of the century was merely a manuscript nailed on a 
board and covered with thin horn to preserve it—hence the term Horn- 
Book. Prefixed to the alphabet was the sign of the Holy Cross, and even 
till a recent age the alphabet has been called the “Christ-cross row.” 

Toward the close of the fourteenth century two schools of different 
types were established at Oxford and at Winchester called Wyckham’s 
twin colleges. The first is the collegiate system of our universities, and 
the second is the foundation of our national public school system. 

The object of these two schools was to furnish a complete course of 
free education to two hundred scholars, from the elementary grades to 
the highest degrees of the universities. While providing for the intel- 
lectual development of these scholars, attention was also given to the 
moral and religious elements of their education. The choral office and 
the magnificent celebrations of ecclesiastical rites were provided for 
with great care. It was Wyckham’s idea that, as with the monastics, 
habits of devotion should be gained as a part of religious training. The 
collegiate system of the Oxford school was an attempt to return to a 
more monastic type of school and to reassert the idea that education is 
really no education at all if separated from moral and religious training.” 

The Reformation, which so greatly affected German schools, seemed 
to have a much lesser influence on the schools of England. There was 
no regular school system in England until recent years.” It is true that 
in England under Henry VIII more grammar schools were founded than 
during the three centuries preceding.“ But these affected only a small 
proportion of the population. The so-called public schools of England, 
such as Eton, Rugby, Harrow, Winchester, and Westminster were in 
reality aristocratic schools. They were selective and were acknowledged 
as such. Their aim and work was that of being socializing agencies 
rather than educational agencies. They were the training places of a 
~~ 3 Deanesly. pp. 210-11. 
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gallant spirit for the English gentleman, for the English aristocracy 
desired not only to be educated but to be for all practical purposes the 
most cultivated class in England.” 

The schools of Ratich, Comenius, Bardow, and Pestalozzi were pri- 
vate ventures. Each of these reformers in education had a vision of 
transforming the work of teaching children and was eager to test out 
his ideas in the schoolroom. They all sought diligently for an opening 
in the schools of their day, but found it difficult to get a start. They 
sought for patrons who would finance schools, in order that they might 
try out their theories. Each was successful, in part, in getting his ideas 
before the educational world. Not all their schools were successful ven- 
tures but they were a means of stirring up new interest in new methods 
of teaching. Realism and naturalism found a greater place after the 
work of these men. 


Prominent Teachers of the Reformation and Post-Reformation Periods 


Because of the fact that the men who led the Reformation struggle 
to a successful issue were men interested in religious education as a 
means of freeing the minds and lives of the people, they should have 
special mention. 

Luther was in favor of making the Bible, by means of education, 
the common people’s book, in the home, in the church, and in the school.” 
He taught that the Bible was the basis of education and the safeguard 
of the home, church, and state.” 

The revolt of the German people under Luther, which began with 
his nailing of the ninety-nine theses to the door at Wiirtemberg, re- 
sulted, after a long struggle, in an agreement between the leaders of the 
reform party and the allies of the Pope, called the Augsburg Treaty. 
According to this treaty the head of each political division in Germany 
could determine for himself and his country whether to have the Catholic 
religion or the Lutheran. Most of northern Germany became Protestant 
and the southern part largely remained Catholic. With the political and 
religious changes in northern Germany came many changes in educa- 
tion. Luther himself advocated compulsory education in order to pro- 
vide sufficient clerks, preachers, jurists, curates, scribes, physicians, and 
schoolmasters. 

Latin schools were established in 1528 and vernacular schools in 1559. 
Then came elementary schools, with the distinct purpose of teaching 
the doctrines of the Lutheran church. Luther insisted that the children 
be taught to read the Bible and catechism and be able to learn the ritual 
and sing the responses. Some official of the church, the sexton, chorister, 
or pastor, became the teacher. The tone of the schools was dominantly 
religious.” 

It was Luther’s policy, according to Heisey,” to have all education 
state-controlled and state-supported and to have the Bible an open book 
for all the people. 

% Staunton. pp. 19-20. 

16 Schaff. Vol. 6, p. 341. 
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John Taussen, another religious teacher and leader who had been 
educated at Wittenberg, led the work of Reformation in Denmark. He 
emphasized especially the study of the Bible in all parts of the country.” 

The outstanding teacher-reformer of the period was John Calvin of 
Picardy, France. In his student days he was inclined toward Humanism, 
but upon his conversion gave himself to the study of the Bible. He 
had a brilliant mind and received a splendid training. He gave to the 
world a logical, well-defined system of theology, which has been the 
doctrinal basis of Presbyterian and Reformed churches. In Geneva, 
Switzerland, he founded schools of learning in which his teachings had 
great influence for civil and religious liberty.” 

Calvin taught that the authority of the Bible did not rest upon 
the Church, but upon God Himself, and that the state should be separate 
from the church, but that both should codperate in the building up of 
the Kingdom of God in the lives of the people.” 

The leader of the Reformation in Scotland was John Knox. About 
the middle of the fifteenth century he proposed a plan of education 
for the schools of Scotland far in advance of his times. He urged the 
establishment of schools and colleges in all the cities and chief towns 
of his country. 

Following the period of Reformation in Europe there were several 
teachers worthy of notice who gave an important place to religious 
instruction. 

Pestalozzi, one of the pioneer educators, recognized the super- 
natural in the educational program fer training the youth. He under- 
stood child life better than contemporary teachers and the need for 
religion in developing that life. He said that the feeling of dependence 
on God which a child learned came because of the similarity of that 
feeling to the feeling of dependence on his mother.“ He pointed out 
that it should be the universal aim to subordinate all education to prin- 
ciples which would not harm or destroy the work of God.” 

A leader much akin to Pestalozzi was Comenius, who sought to 
elevate the place of man because he believed that God had made man 
in his own image, a rational being. There was need, then, for training 
this rational mind in the things of the spirit. He has asked what the 
true task of man is, and has replied that it is to study the things of 
wisdom which lift and ennoble man’s life, and make him steadfast. 
It is by the study of morality and piety that man is raised above all 
creatures and brought near to God.” Piety, Comenius has said, is one 
of God’s gifts thru our Guide and Counselor, the Holy Spirit. But the 
Holy Spirit is accustomed to use natural agencies and therefore has 
made use of parents and ministers and teachers in planting and water- 
ing the Graft of Paradise.” Comenius has also argued that in the Christian 
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schools God’s Book should be given a place higher than that of any 
other book; and if the schools are to be really Christian, the authorities 
should see to it that pagan writers are kept out.” 

John Sturm of Prussia was a Calvinist in religion and has been 
regarded as one of the greatest educators the Reformation and the 
Reformed Church produced: He was rector of the gymnasium at 
Strassburg for forty years. 

Sturm had in his ideal for education three factors: piety, knowledge, 
and eloquence. He was a forceful man, who knew what he wanted in 
education and with great tact and wisdom attained his ideal. His 
school was universally popular, numbering several thousand students 
from all classes and from many countries. It became a model for other 
classical schools of the period. There were ten divisions or classes in 
the school, with definite courses of instruction worked out. Religious 
instruction was given in all but two. 

Sturm’s work was a great success for a time, because it was well 
planned and the school was well governed. His greatest mistake was 
in confining his teaching to the classics, Greek and Latin, instead of 
introducing work in German, the mother tongue of most of his pupils. 

Rousseau had a very different idea of training the youth from those 
expressed by Pestalozzi and Comenius. His views of the religious train- 
ing of a child were erratic and fanatical. He did, indeed, believe in 
religion and in the development of the child in religious attitudes, but 
thought this development should be altogether natural, without definite 
instruction. There was to be no mention of the soul before the age 
of fifteen. The height of stupidity, to Rousseau, was to force children 
to learn the catechism or to conform to definite rituals or to believe 
set dogmas.” 

Francis Bacon held that education should not be given merely for 
the purpose of giving pleasure, or for preferment, or for making a 
display of knowledge, but rather it should be given for the advance- 
ment of the welfare of the human race thru religion and science. He 
would have the schools work for the glory of the Creator and the relief 
of man’s estate.” 

Milton, whose writings had a prominent place in the program of 
education during the seventeenth century, believed thoroly in the use of 
classics along with religion in the instruction of youth. His own poetry, 
especially “Paradise Lost,” is proof of this. 

Morality, according to Herbart, being the right and the good mount- 
ing in its highest ascent to God, is to be considered the highest purpose 
of man, who is called a child of God. Education must be thought of 
as a preparation for complete living. A godlike morality, which is 
really holiness, is to be regarded as the ultimate goal of education, 
but the immediate aims are a knowledge of God and faith and love, 
which may become the springs of action resulting in character and holi- 
ness as fruit.” 

% Reisner, The Evolution of the Common School. pp. 165-6. 
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The Purpose of Religious and Moral Education in the Reformation and 
Post-Reformation Periods 


From the evidence gathered in the foregoing pages there were sev- 
eral different purposes in the religious education of the Reformation 
and Post-Reformation periods. 

The old struggle between the classics and the literature of the 
Christians, as well as that between paganism and Christianity, continued 
into this period. Consequently one of the purposes of giving religious 
instruction was that of overcoming the old paganistic tendencies.” 

Loyola, who founded the Jesuit schools, did so with the purpose 
not only of giving a knowledge of the Bible but also of reforming the 
Roman church from within.” 

The main purpose of the Jansenists’ schools was the saving of souls. 
In order to do this they sought to develop intellect and character thru 
religious instruction.” They, as well as the Jesuits, were more par- 
ticularly interested in secondary education as a means of accomplishing 
their ends, whereas La Salle, who organized the Institute of the Chris- 
tian Brothers, believed that elementary education afforded a better 
opportunity.” 

The original purpose of the cathedral schools was to prepare young 
men for the work of the ministry. It was necessary for the church to 
oversee the training of her own clergy in order to indoctrinate them 
properly. Providing schools in connection with the cathedrals was the 
most feasible way of accomplishing this. 

According to Reisner,” when Luther, in the Reformation period, 
took over the cathedral schools, their mission became broader. While 
they still prepared men for the service of the church, they also provided 
an education for the common people. 

While some schools were established to overcome the paganism that 
still lingered in many places, there were others that were founded with 
the definite purpose of reviving classicism. Latin schools were estab- 
lished in many of the larger towns of Italy in an attempt to revive 
the teachings of the ancient Greek and Roman classics.” This was 
especially true of the schools in Florence, Italy, which had some very 
able teachers of the classics.” 

To offset this influence in Italy there was the Christian school in 
Mantua with an able staff of teachers, seeking to propagate the principles 
of Christianity.” 

The work of religious education in the Netherlands, much of that 
in France, most of that in Germany, and a great deal of that in many 
other countries, had as its chief aim the propagation of sectarian be- 
liefs and educational ideals. In many cases one part of the aim was 
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the dissemination of knowledge of the Bible, while a second part was 
to advance the interests of certain denominations. 

Pestalozzi and Comenius, working independently of the church, had 
broader purposes. The object of Pestalozzi’s system of education was 
to stimulate and educate the moral feeling,” while the purpose of 
Comenius was to develop the whole moral life of the child in its early 
years.” 

In the case of the English public schools it was evidently the pur- 
pose to develop a well-rounded character, fitted to be a leader and to 
live the life of a cultured gentleman. 

In general it may be said that the religious education of the period 
missed very largely the broader view of training a child in religion for 
his own soul’s good and for making him a source of spiritual inspiration. 


The Content of Religious and Moral Education in the Reformation and 
Post-Reformation Periods 


The content of religious education in the Reformation and Post- 
Reformation periods was rather limited in the former period but was 
enlarged considerably in the latter period. As we shall see, the schools 
usually included courses in theology, which might mean something very 
narrow or something very broad. 

In the old cathedral schools grammar and theology were empha- 
sized.” 

In the school at Mantua, Italy, the course included Greek, Latin, 
mathematics, a study of the Church Fathers, the principles of Chris- 
tianity, and the Scriptures.” 

In the schools of Florence we have an example of the carry-over of 
the struggle between the pagan classics and Christian literature for a 
place in the curricula. For a time there was a distinct revival of pagan- 
ism. The teaching of Christianity was left out. Art was being debased 
from the mystic to the sensual beauty. The books of the day were of 
those authors whose works had been prescribed as the most danger- 
ous, but which were now placed in the hands of the young without any 
restrictions of any sort. There was no moral safeguard from professors 
who were licentious. The study of the Scriptures, which in earlier 
times had filled so large a place in the scholastic course, were all but 
laid aside. Unbelief and skepticism became common among men of 
letters. Italian universities became schools of infidelity. At such a 
time Savonarola raised. his voice against pagan teaching and urged the 
teaching of the ancient Christian schools.” 

Feltre, who was regarded as one of the greatest pedagogues of Italy 
in the Reformation period, endeavored to inculcate morality by living a 
life of chastity and temperance, and also by having mass said at the 
beginning of every morning session.“ 
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The Jesuits, whose schools were not for the education of the 
masses but for the training of leaders, established both “lower colleges” 
and “upper colleges.” In the first years in the lower colleges, Latin 
grammar, religion, and singing were stressed. Then for the three last 
years Latin classics were substituted for grammar, but religion and 
singing were continued.* 

In the seventeenth century the Jansenists started “little schools” 
both for boys and for girls, where they could be under supervision day 
and night. Children from nine or ten up to the later teens were taken 
in. The curriculum consisted of sacred history, geography, and history 
in the earlier years and Greek and Latin classics, rhetoric, logic, mathe- 
matics, and the Church Fathers in the later years. In the summer the 
classes met in the shade of trees or beside the brooks and heard lectures 
on the Greek philosophers and the Church Fathers. The Jansenists 
relied greatly on the moral example of the teacher, rejecting corporal 
punishment and the use of emulation and prizes. The founder of the 
Jansenists, St. Cyran, went to great length to secure teachers who would 
keep in mind that they were building character for eternity. He laid 
great stress on self-control and piety. His advice was “speak little 
and pray more.” 

In the schools of La Salle, besides the moral atmosphere which pre- 
vailed, and the quality of the teachers, both of which exerted a good 
influence on the moral life of the pupils, there was definite instruction 
in the catechism and daily religious exercises. There was also the study 
of a treatise on ethics which set forth the duties of children to parents 
and to God. 

In the curriculum for girls’ schools, started by Fénelon, the nature 
and station of girls were seriously considered. Subjects were chosen 
which would fit them for their high estate in life. All the regular ele- 
mentary subjects were included, but were to be taught in a way that 
would prevent any moral injury. Religious instruction had a high place, 
but was to be taught in a way that would not frighten the girls from 
piety by too much severity. Fénelon’s treatise, The Education of Girls, 
is considered a classical work of French pedagogy.” 

The curriculum of the elementary schools of the Netherlands was 
almost altogether religious. The catechism was to be learned by heart 
and the doctrines of the Church were to be understood. The teachers 
were required to take the pupils to the church when the catechism was 
to be explained or when there was a regular preaching service. 

The books used in these schools were an A.B.C. list which, besides 
the alphabet, contained the Lord’s Prayer, the Ten Commandments, the 
Heidelberg Catechism, the Gospel and Epistles, ritual prayers, some 
books of a religious and moral nature, and some histories of the 
wars of the Dutch people recounting their struggle for independence. 
School was to begin and end with prayer. Twice a week the children 
were to be taught the catechism and common prayers.” 

The schools of the Christian Brothers, founded by La Salle in 
1684, were conducted on plans drawn up by him, which included instruc- 
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tion in the Christian religion. A half hour each day was given to the 
study of the catechism and to reverent religious services. The code 
committed the schools almost wholly to inculcating religion and good 
behavior.* 

The early education in France, as was shown by the work of the 
Jesuits, the Jansenists, and the Christian Brothers, was very largely 
religious. 

Pestalozzi, in his Educational Institute for the Children of the Middle 
Classes, sought to introduce a natural method in giving religious in- 
struction. In the report of a commission which examined the school 
in 1802 it is stated that the aim of Pestalozzi was not theology but 
child religion. He sought to stimulate and develop the moral feeling. 
It was to that end that all the life, work, and instruction of the school 
were organized. Prayers were offered morning and evening, with the 
daily needs of the children in mind. Private talks with the boys helped 
to strengthen any good impressions made thru school experiences.” 

Pestalozzi was almost modern in his emphasis on the resistless, tho 
quiet, power of example and environment in establishing the child’s 
emotional and religious attitudes. Like us, he saw that a comprehension 
of relationships is better than a mere mastery of facts. The learning 
of words is not so important as the gaining of ideas. The reciting of 
formulas is of less importance than the attaining of spiritual attitudes. 

In the Prussio-Pestalozzian system religious teaching was given 
according to the church affiliations of the child’s parents. In commu- 
nities predominantly Lutheran, the Lutheran catechism was followed; 
in the Catholic communities, the Catholic catechism was taught. In 
mixed communities, the school courses in religion were general; the 
different sects, with the minister as teacher, gave instruction in their 
own sectarian formulae and in the Bible and church history as sources 
of spiritual attitudes.” 

According to the plan of Comenius, a Moravian bishop, the first six 
years of a child’s life were spent in the “school of the mother’s knee.” 
It is in this period, he claimed, that moral education should be carried 
on with zeal and wisdom. In the first six years of a child’s life his basic 
religious attitudes are likely to be established.“ During this period 
personal habits of cleanliness, of deference to his elders, of self-control 
in eating, drinking, and speaking, of obedience and good manners, in 
fact, of all the amenities of life, are to become second nature. The 
religious attitudes in this period should become habitual.” 

In the second period of the child’s life, from seven to twelve, he 
was to be taught the common branches of learning and also was to learn 
and to practice singing both psalms and hymns.” He was also to learn 
the catechism and passages from the Bible. Along with these he was 
given some principles of morality drawn up into rules which were to 
be exemplified in everyday life. 
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Comenius himself was led to enthusiasm for a broad education thru 
an extremely vital and deep religious experience.” 

Rousseau broke away from all the old forms and ideas of educa- 
tion. His methods and the content of his instruction were far from 
the ordinary. He had three principles in the teaching and developing 
of a child: 

(1) He denied the desirability of adjusting a child to the existing 
conventions, attitudes, and accomplishments of French society. He 
wanted his son to be a man, not a Parisian. 

(2) He opposed the old methods of teaching by rote memory, and 
of depending upon books. He argued that these methods hindered the 
natural development of a child’s mind. He would give an important 
place to physical education, and to the inventive and creative powers 
of a child. 

(3) He introduced a new conception of child nature, which he 
taught was both moral and religious. He advocated permitting the 
child to disregard all the old precepts and church formulas and to grow 
up naturally into a moral and religious personality.” 

These new ideas, and especially the third, brought down upon him 
the wrath of both church and state, for this plan was a definite break 
with the old method of learning the catechism and Bible and with com- 
pulsory attendance at a church school. 

Rousseau insisted that a child should develop morally according 
to his inborn nature, unhampered by traditions. He argued that the 
child possesses naturally dynamic forces which need only guidance and 
sustenance ‘to develop into a sound moral personality, and that he has 
a natural egoistic tendency which gives balance to a natural altruistic 
tendency. He is not to be nagged at and suppressed or forced to accept 
dogmas. 

We can see, then, that Rousseau was not in favor of an established 
curriculum in teaching morals, but believed in influencing a child by 
environment. He was to become kind because he associated with kind 
people; just, because he would see justice around about him; and tem- 
perate, because he would see the beauty of temperance and the ugliness 
of intemperance in the lives of his neighbors. The chief source of good 
conduct, Rousseau showed, is a good example set by older people. The 
chief source of self-control is the opportunity to make one’s own deci- 
sions. The foundation of a proper religious feeling is reverence and 
good will to all men.” 

In Germany, following the Reformation, religious instruction occu- 
pied an important place in the elementary schools especially. Every 
German child was required to take religious instruction. A Protestant 
child had to attend a Protestant school and a Catholic child a Catholic 
school. A Jew was required to attend a school of his own faith if 
there was one. If a child had no religion, he was required to take re- 
ligious instruction in the school which he attended. The question of 
religious instruction was not left to the parents’ discretion in any cir- 
cumstance. 

% Reisner, The Evolution of the Common School. p. 136. 


55 Tbid., p. 154. 
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The courses of instruction usually included the catechism, Biblical 
history, church history, and the liturgy. In the elementary schools, four 
hours a week were given to religious instruction, except in the last year 
when the number was reduced to three. In connection with Christian 
festivals, the children were taught stories from the New Testament. 

In the Lutheran schools courses were given in Bible stories of the 
patriarchs, Moses, the prophets, and the kings. Selections were made 
from the Psalms and the Prophets. The story of Jesus and His teach- 
ings, church history, geography of Palestine, Paul’s Epistles, and the 
lives of leaders of the Reformation were taught. Christianity was com- 
pared with non-Christian religions. 

In Sturm’s school, in Strassburg, the curriculum provided for re- 
ligious instruction in practically all grades. The tenth class, which in 
Sturm’s plan was the beginner’s class, was taught the German and 
Latin catechisms. In the seventh class the catechism and certain doc- 
trinal terms were studied. In all the following classes courses were 
given in the Church Fathers or the catechism or the Epistles of Paul.” 

The Reformation influence in England for a considerable time was 
really on the side of the classics, because, since the chief interests were 
religious, the most necessary study was theology, and that required a 
knowledge of Greek and Latin. 

The curriculum of the principal classical schools of this period, 
Eton, Winchester, Westminster, Rugby, and others, was framed to a 
large extent on Sturm’s model.” It included, therefore, the catechism, 
church doctrines, and portions of the Bible. 

This religious training, given at each of the so-called “great schools” 
of England, varied some but in general was much the same in all of 
them. The religious observances at Harrow were typical of those found 
in the other schools. The boys were required to read portions of the 
Bible in rotation during the quarter, and were examined orally on the 
Bible on the Lord’s Day and in the regular classes on Monday. Three 
services were held each Sabbath Day: one in the early morning, a com- 
munion service; another in the forenoon, when an assistant master 
preached; and a third in the afternoon, when the head master preached. 
Also the boys chanted the psalms in the afternoon, having practiced the 
tunes thru the week.” 

In addition to religious observances similar to those at Harrow, 
the Rugby curriculum included courses in Divinity which were given 
two or three hours a week.” 

At Eton College the boys, until 1868, were required to attend serv- 
ices at chapel twice on the Lord’s Day, and at 11:00 and 3:00 on holidays, 
and at 3:00 on half-holidays. It was here that the greater part of their 
religious training was received.” 

In Colet’s School at St. Paul’s the curriculum was suggested by 
Colet himself under the title, “What shall be taught?” He said it 
passed his wit to determine in particular what should be taught—but, 

5? Painter. pp. 160-1. 

58 Ibid., p. 163. 

5° Staunton. p. 334. 
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in general, he desired that students should be taught good literature, 
Latin and Greek, and good authors such as combine eloquence with wis- 
dom, especially Christian authors who wrote with clean and chaste Latin, 
whether prose or poetry. His chief purpose, he said, was to increase 
knowledge and a good Christ life and manners. He placed first in im- 
portance the English catechism—which he himself had written; next, the 
Institute of a Christian, by Erasmus; then works of other Christian 
authors. 

At the Childrey School, which was under the direction of Queen’s 
College, Oxford, and was one of the first schools to have an upper divi- 
sion or secondary grades, religious instruction had a rather high place. 
In the curriculum of this school were found the Lord’s Prayer, the 
Angels’ Salutation, the Apostle’s Creed, and the Psalm De Profundis; 
also the Fourteen Articles of Faith, the Ten Commandments, the Seven 
Sacraments, etc. Besides, the students were taught good manners, 
truthfulness, honor to parents, and devoutness in church worship. 

In Norway, tho Christianity came in about 1000 A.D., there was 
no regular school system until after the Reformation. What education 
there was, was under the direction of the priest. In the twelfth cen- 
tury the monasteries became institutions of learning, and cathedral 
schools, such as were found on the Continent, were established and 
began teaching those who were preparing for the priesthood as well as a 
few of the children from the surrounding community. 

In the thirteenth century some of the Friars started city schools 
and in the fifteenth century Christian II provided laws whereby the 
priests and clerks should instruct rural children in the articles of faith 
and in the Lord’s Prayer.” 

As far back as the twelfth century Archbishop Jan Rande had a 
church law established which provided that whoever was a witness at a 
child’s baptism was, because of that fact, to be responsible for that 
child’s learning the credo, pater-noster, and Ave Maria. 

After the Reformation, in 1620, the clergy were instructed to arrange 
with the clerks to have the children come one day in the week besides 
the Lord’s Day for instruction. In the absence of the pastor, the bishop 
selected a Christian citizen to read the Scripture and to instruct the 
youth.” In 1645 an ordinance was passed forbidding pastors to marry 
anyone who could not pass a simple test in religious knowledge and 
who had not taken communion. This naturally was an influence in 
causing more youths to take up work in the schools. 

Tn the eighteenth century the pietistic movement placed renewed 
interest in a more thoro religious knowledge. An ordinance passed in 
1739 required every parish to establish and maintain schools. Children 
were required to attend for a certain length of time and all schools had 
to give instruction in the Christian religion. Before this time instruc- 
tion had been largely the work of the church. Now it became the 
duty of the schools.” 

* Jensen. pp. 44-5. 
® Ibid., p. 58. 
"4 Ibid., p. 58. 
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The Results of Religious and Moral Education in the Reformation 
and Post-Reformation Periods 


There were many splendid results of the teaching of religion in the 
Reformation and Post-Reformation periods. 

The first outstanding result of this religious instruction was the 
giving of the Bible to the common people, in their vernacular. The 
Bible was unchained and became an open book for all of the people.* 

Before the Reformation education was limited largely to the priests 
and nobles. After the Reformation, because of the religious instruction 
inaugurated by the leaders, education became much more universal.” 

As a result of the religious instruction of the period, there came a 
new spirit of freedom and liberty among the peoples. A steadily grow- 
ing determination to be free from old tyrannies of church and state,” 
and to think and to worship as conscience directed, resulted in great 
world changes affecting, thru the Huguenots, Puritans, Hollanders, and 
Covenanters, many different lands, but especially the United States. 

Religious instruction in the United States today has inherited many 
things from the Reformation period. One of these is the use of sec- 
tarian catechisms. Another is the feeling that each sect must teach its 
own children in its own approved doctrines, lest they become contami- 
nated with heretical views. A corollary to this is the belief that in the 
public schools of today it is impossible to give religious instruction suffi- 
ciently non-sectarian to satisfy all groups. 

Because of the fact that the Bible was now an open book and also 
as a result of its teachings, women and children and slaves in all coun- 
tries which the Reformation touched have been given greater considera- 
tion and greater opportunities. 

The religious training of a few leaders led to the Reformation, 
which in turn is said to have given birth to the public school system;* 
and in nearly all public schools there is some form of religious or moral 
instruction. 

® Schaff. Vol. 6, p. $41. 

% Ibid., Vol. 6, p. 10. 
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CHAPTER XIII. CONCLUSION 


FROM these rather brief surveys of the religious instruction given 
in past ages in various kinds of schools, some interesting conclusions 
may be drawn. 

It may be noted from the study that in every kind of school, in 
every age, there was some kind of religious or moral education. The 
work varied greatly in quantity, quality, and effectiveness. But Jews 
and Gentiles, Greeks and barbarians, Christians and pagans, have all 
felt the desirability of educating their children in religious rites or be- 
liefs or moral conduct. 

This survey indicates also that the motive of religious and moral 
instruction varied from an extreme interest in social welfare to an 
extreme interest in individual welfare. Racial solidarity, the protection 
of the home land, and nationalism figured highly with the Jews, Greeks, 
and Romans. Opposite these may be placed the extreme individualism 
of Rousseau and his followers. In between these two extremes come 
the Christian teachings, recognizing both the welfare of society and the 
dignity and worth of the individual. 

It is to be noted further that our study of religious and moral edu- 
cation up to the Post-Reformation Period fails to furnish proof that any 
nation has attempted seriously to improve its plans of religious instruc- 
tion thru a study of the methods of other peoples. There is little indj- 
cation, for instance, that either the Greeks or Romans profited greatly 
from long contact with the Jews; or that Christian countries have 
studied and adopted the methods of the Greeks or other peoples which 
had been found useful. 

It is evident from this survey, also, that no nation, during the long 
periods of history studied, ever adequately provided for the religious 
training of its youth. Either the training was not universal, as was 
the case in most countries, or the amount and quality of the instruction 
were inadequate. 

Evidence is furnished in this study also that religious education 
may be made to further many types of interests, some good and some 
evil. Sparta, for example, used moral and religious training to further 
the cause of militarism. In the Reformation and Post-Reformation 
periods, religious teaching was used as a means of propagating sec- 
tarian doctrines. 

Evidence is adduced also that religious education will create a tre- 
mendous reservoir of influence and latent power, whatever the direction 
in which that influence and power may be thrown. 

It seems clear from the facts related that long continued careful 
religious and moral training will enable a people to endure any kind or 
any amount of persecution inflicted upon it in an attempt to break down 
its belief. 

The facts brought out in the survey give evidence that the clearer 
and higher the conception a nation has of God as a personal and moral 
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Being, the higher and more permanent is its civilization and the greater 
its contribution to the world in men and in ideals. 

It appears from the study of religious and moral education in dif- 
ferent countries that those nations which gave their youths a religious 
training based on a true conception of God as a moral Person were 
more progressive and more enlightened, and manifested a more ethical 
conduct, according to the current theories and ideals, than those nations 
which conceived of God as merely a force or principle or which believed 
that the gods were either unmoral or immoral. 
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